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Preface. 

My only excuse for writing this brief narrative, is 
the belief that my fellow-islanders desire to preserve 
in this form a part at least of the story of our beloved 

and picturesque islands. x\nd I offer the book as a 
mark of my high appreciation of the commendable 
strides that our prop^ressivc- people have made in the 
inarch of civilization and enlightenment. 

Book- making is not my calling, but I have not per- 
mitted this to prevent me from making the attempt. 
Assuring every Bay Islander and Hondurean of my 
good-will, I send forth my little unpretentious 
book requesting for it a hearty welcome from all. 

And I earnestly invoke the blessing of God upon 
the book. 

Richard H. Rose. 

Utilla, Honduras. 
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CHAPTER L 

introductory. 

mHB PICTURESQUE island of Utilla is the 
most south westerly of the group known as the 
Bay Islands. The islands are six in number. 

They are Ruatan, I^onacco, Utilla, Helene^ 
Barbiirat and Morat; and are situated in the Bay of 
Honduras an arm of the Caribbean Sea. Bonac( o, 
the most easterly of the group, was discovered by 
Columbus on his fourth voyage in 1502. Taken 
together these islands form a flourishing Department 
in the Republic of Honduras. 

In 1858 the population of Utilla was 101 souls. It 
now numbers nearly 800 inhabitants. And for many 
years past the island has been a theatre of action, in 
a small way, through the ctforts and energies of its 
thrifty people who arc striving and aspiring toward 
a^higher state of existence. 

. An important trade, in cocoanuts and plantain, is 
carried on between the island and the city of New 
Orleans. Steamships from that city ca)l oft the 
island almost daily to take on board pilots and fruit- 
inspectors. The passage from New Orleans .to the 
island or vice versa occupies about three and one half 
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<^2*ys. _So imp ortan t is the trade thro ugh Utilla to 

the U nited States that a Consulate of the United 
States has been located in the island. 

Hon. F. E. Frye was the first Cr)nsul stationed 
here. Some time in the 7Q's he transferred the Con- 
sulate Trom Qmoa to this plac e. It was afterward s 
removed to Ruatan. But later fo r some reason 
Utilla appeared to be the most fitting place and the 
Consulate again travelled back to this charming lit- 
tle island. 

Hon. J. B. Richardson, who is the present Consul, 

is beloved by all the people. 1 1 is winsome manners 
have made him a general favorite. One invariably 
experiences a gain While in his company. He is an 
earnest Christian, and as such identified himself with 
the people of God immediately after coming to the 
island. 

The island was visited by Dr. William T. Hamil- 
ton a few years ago. The Doctor was delighted with 
what he saw and with the courtesy and kindness 
shown him by the hospitable inhabitants . He after- 
wards wrote an account ui his brief visit. Referring 
to the appearance of the town he said: "Utilla looks 
a good deal like Scranton or Biloxi." He also wrote 
in glowing terms on the felicities of the people, and 
.styled the Jsland_^a_H ttle modern Arcadja.' ' 

Indeed Utilla is rich in fanciful names. Some one 
not very long ago christened it **A Lazy Man's Para- 
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ciise." It seems that some people's idea or vision of 
earthly bliss is to be in a place where one may live 
a dreamy and inactive life only smoking a pipe and 
swinging in a hammock and so be as happy as the 




Procession of School Children, East Harbor, Sayinjir Good Bye to Youth 
Goinjf to New Orleans to School. 

day is long. And this beatific condition, it is thought 
by the dreamers, can be realized only in some delight- 
ful spot in the tropics. Nature is truly very gener- 
ous in these parts, and the fertile soil frequently re- 
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wards the planter by yielding the full * 'hundred 
fold/'* Nevertheless here as elsewhere the law re- 
mains fixed: ''In the sweat of thy face," and the rest. 

In general the people of Ut illa are very happy. 
The laws of the country are excellent ; the officials 
courteous and genteel; the climate pleasant; and 
the island healthy. But when one views its snug 
harbor dotted with its trim yacht-like vessels coming 
and going; its attractive town with the neat well 
built houses; and upon entering many of the latter 
beholds the American-like orderliness and arrange- 
ments, both in parlor and in kitchen — thanks to the 
painstaking carefulness of the noble-minded women — 
and sees its busy people moving about their ordinary 
business, he will very likely conclude there is no room 
here for lazy bones. TJi is is no * 'Laz y Man 's Para- 
dise. " One, attracted by this title, came to the 
island ; but soon found that he had made a mistake. 

Don Simeon Martinez, who was Governor of the 
Bay Islands in the 80* s, applied the title of ' ' Flor dc 
Honduras'* (Flower o f HjcmdurasO to Utilla. And 
the sobriquet still clings to the island. 

Certainly the people are proud of their little island 
home. And among its inhabitants are many whose 
hearts beat with as loyal affection to Utilla as do the 
hearts of any other people who are loyal and true to 
their 'own country or to their own neighborhood. 
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The more devout thank God because He has '*set 
our lines in pleasant places." 

It has been proposed to open a free port at Utilla. 
And the proposal has the support of some of the 
ablest minds io the country. Dr. Matute recently 
said in Congress: — 

**The free port at Utilla has two strong reasons in 
its favor: first, it will advance the prosperity of the 
Bay Islands; next« it will circumscribe to a zone of 
narrow limits t he vigilance against smuggling in t he 
Bay of Hbnduras.'* 

Another wrote: "Sooner or later a free port at 
Utilla will be a reality." Let this be realized and 
the importance of the island will be much enhanced. 

In many respects the prospects of .Utilla were never 
brighter than they are at present. 

The island being a province of Honduras, Spanish 
is the official language spoken here . But English is 
the lanuuLi,i;e in current use, because most of the in- 
habitants are descended from English and American 
settlers. 

Utilla boasts of no great work of art. It has no 
railways. Excepting bicycles and wat^ons, not even 
a single buggy ever rolls over its roads; no bridi^cs 
span its lagoons; no electric light or gas. illuminates 
its roads or buildings; no town-clock greets the ear 
with its hourly gong-like strokes; no vast pile of 
stone and mortar gives proof of architectural skill 
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and wealth combined; no statue in bronze or marble 
tells of any great human achievement. These things 
and a host of others which adorn and inspire highly 
advanced communities, are wanting in this lovely lit- 




V. S. Consulate Adjoining Store of R. Woodville & Co., Kast Harbor 
Capt. R. Woodville, U. S. Vice Consul, in doorway. 



tie island. A small park might prove acceptable, 
and is certainly within our reach; likewise a bridge 
over the lower lagoon. 

But what we lack in art is often made up to us in 
nature.. For instance: we have lovely sunsettings, 
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the sky at times assuming most gorgeous tints. The 
atmosphere becomes remarkably transparent, and the 
sun goes down in all his tropical glory. One of these 
beautiful sunsets comes vividly to my mind. I can- 
not describe it; I will merely mention it. 

It was Sunday evening some years ago. The hour 
of divine worship was drawing near. I was walking 
in company with the Rev. Thomas B. Angold, and 
we were talking of matters in general. Suddenly 
Mr. Angold paused and exclaimed: *'What a lovely 
sunset! I wish that my friends in England could 
see and admire it." 

It was indeed a glorious sunset. As I remember it, 
the earth, sea, and sky, combined to make it grand. 
Not a breath of air stirred the leaves. The surface 
of the sea was smooth as glass. The mountains on 
the mainland, some of them seven thousand feet in . 
height, including Qongrehoy peak(8,04() ft.) the crater 
of an extinct volcano, were made to appear extraor- 
dinarily clear and plain to the eye; and so played their 
part in the indescribable panorama; for even the 
trees on the mountain sides were visible. But most 
beautiful of all, and that which most engrossed our 
attention, was the scene heavenward. Fleecy clouds 
hovered beneath the sky from horizon to horizon in 
such a manner that the wonderful reflections of the 
setting sun cast a gorgeous pink brightness, Aurora 
like, over the whole heavens. 
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The divinely painted kaleidoscopic picture lives 
in the memory, but description of it fails. And this 
display of natural phenomena is often repeated in 
these parts. 

Occasionally a trading ship while anchored in our 
harbor plays her searchlight, thus giving us an object 
lesson in the use and benefit of this truly marvelous 

invention. And the many books and magazines 

which are constantly finding their way into the island 
keep us well informed of the world's doings and prog- 
ress. 

To Utillians and to many of the foreigners living in 
the island, Utilla is the dearest spot on earth. And 
this is right of the natives at least. For here live the 
dear friends of a lifetime; here have we the strong- 
est and most tender ties that bind human hearts to 
earth and to each other ; here is the cemetery which 
holds confined with its tombstones which mark the 
mortal remains of our dearest ones who have passed 
on before us; here, too, have we found, and loved, 
and served, the God and Saviour we adore. 
.-^K Colum bus made a very favorabl e report of the Ba y 
* ' ^v\^ ' Islands . He spoke of their inhabitants as handsome, 
> ^ of large stature, martial bearing, and fairly well 
civilized. He said that they appeared fearless of 
himself and of his men, seemed peaceable, and that 
they had treated him kindly. 

Historians have informed us that the Bay Islands 
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were thickly populated at the time of their discov- 
ery. And on this island, (Utilla), there are ample -"^^J^ 
proofs of the truth of these statements. vX^^'t^ 

Senor Antonio R. Vallejo has written a most inter- V^-^ j ,.> 
esting treatise on the Bay Island s, sketching their f'*^!^^^'^ 
history to within a few years ago. In writing of the 
native Indians he says among other things, that 
**the Queen of Spain granted an order conceding 
license to whoever could capture the islanders and 
sell them. In 1516 Diego Velasquez, Governor of 
.Cuba, a uthorized several Spaniards to form compa- 
nies fo r the pu rp ose of carrying on the slave trade^ 
making slaves of the natives." 

* ' Several historians, ' ' continues Mr. Vallejo, ' * af- 
firm that, thus authorized, seventy Span iards sailed 
from the port of Santiago de Cuba in^ ship and a 
brigantine for the Bay Island s." On this and subse- 
quent voyages hundreds of the defenceless aborigines 
were captured and carried in slavery to Cuba.^ 
**Morcov er a powerful party of filibusters occupied 
the islands in the early part of 1642. They enslaved ' 
the remaini ng Indians until in March 1650 the for- / 
mer were dislodged from the islands by a strong ex- • 
pedition of Spanish warships. The Captain General ' 
of Guatemala then transferred the few remaining In- 
dians to the continent near by the river Motagua.*' 
Thus these once po pulous islands were depopu lated, 
and remained so for a considerable period. 
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CHAPTER IL 

The Early Settlers. 

"^ ^N 1836 a family from Grand Caymans arrived 
I at the Utilla Cays and settled there. Others 

came about this ti me, or a little later, and 
set tled at Rua tan. Man\' othe rs followed, 
some settling on one island and some o n ano ther. 

The people who sought new homes on these then 
peaceful and almost deserted shores, were drawn 
hither by altogether di fferent de sires and different 
hopes, from those that had burned in the heart s of 
the relentless pirates and freebooter s who had for- 
merly occupied them. And they entertained, per- 
haps, jioblei^_as2irations^ those that had been 
entertained, even by the once peaceful and happy 
Indians who had dwelt safely and contentedly in the 
islands. 

The Puritans were driven, under peculiar circum- 
stances, to seek a refuge and a home in New Eng- 
land. They desired quiet and peaceful homes where 
they would be at liberty to worship God as they 
pleased. And to escape from religious persecution 
and oppressive laws they bid adieu to homes, com- 
forts, and friends, turned their backs on the beloved 
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shores of the Old Country and, with their faces set 

westward, sought and made for themselves homes in 
the New World. 

But the people who came to these islands had not 
suffered from religious persecuti on, neither had they 
been overtaxed. All in the island of Grand Cay- 
mans, whence they came, were permitted to worship 
under ** their own vine and fig-tree." Their religious 
views were general throughout the island, and per- 
haps troubled them but little, if at all. And 
milder taxation could scarcely be imagined than the 
slight taxes imposed at the Caymans. 

• These jjeople then were not anxious to escape from 
such galling evils. They hoped rather to reap good 
profi^ts from their labor, and so provide honest liveli- 
hoods for th eir families. They desired to settle in 
some locality which, being brought under the power 
of their industry, could be made to flourish and blos- 
som as the rose. They aimed at finding places 
affording good ha rbors for their vessels, and sur- 
rounded with excellent fish ing groun ds. 

The Bay Islands, nestling in the Gulf of Honduras 
and washed, also by the waters of the Caribbean vSea, 
presented these attractions. Their proximity also 
to Brjtish Honduras, whose almost fabulous pr^jsper- 
ity was known at the Caymans, made them doubly 
desirable places for the permanent abode of British 
subjects and others. 
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Moreover, the important towns of Truxillo and 
Omoa, on the coast of Spanish Honduras, lay within 
_easy reach from the islands. And from these places 
the early settlers for nian^ years were accustomed to 
draw some of their supplies and to dispose of a 
part of their produce. 

The family already referred to, th at settled a t 
th e Cays in 1836, consisted of Jos e ph Coope r, his 
wife, and six childre n. They were the first settlers 
in the island from Ca yman s. And they came to this 
I^'^^ vi^ Belize. They remained several months at 
Belize while waiting for the Government oj Hon- 
duras to grant them a permit to settle in the Bay 
Islands. Having received the permit, Mr. Cooper 
and his family hastened to move forward to their 
destination. 

Gener al Francisco Morazan was then President of 

the Federal Republic o f Cent ral America. He was 
^"^ the most conspicuous personage in Central American 
history. And he was indeed a great man from what- 
ever point viewed. A Frenchman, Monsieur Raul, 
who fought in the ranks under Napoleon Bonaparte 
and afterwards came to Central America and knew 
and fought under General Morazan, instituted a 
comparison between those two immortals. Among 
other things he wrote: Napoleon sought after his 
own personal aggrandizement and that of France; 
Morazan, exclusively that of his country. In the 
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matter of virtues Napoleon cannot sustain a parallel 
with Morazan. " 

The Coopers* s ix children , already referred to, were 
by name Elizabeth, Horatio, Henry, Rachel, Fanny 
and Hannah. Two others, James and Eliza were 
born of the Coopers at the Cays. The last six per - 




Mr. Charles Cooper. 



sons named are still livi ng at this ti me of wri ting. 
Jane, another daughter of the same family, was left 
at Caymans to be married to a Ca pta in Thompson of 
that place. They were married in due time and fol- 
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lowed the others after a few years, bringing two chil- 
dren with them. 

I have been thus careful in mentioning all the 
names of this family, because they form the base or 
nucleus of all t he s ucj:e e d in g g e n e r a t i on s in the is- 
land. Near ly all of the pre sent fa milies have de- 
scended from them. T heyefoy e, most of the peopl e 
in the island are in some way related to each other. 
And the relationship is strengthened by continuous 
i ntermarriages. 

Mr. Cooper found two men liv ing o n o ne of the 
Cays . They were Mr. Samuel Warren a nd Mr. 
Joshua, both Americans, who had settled there some 
time before. They had already started farm ing on 
a small scale, and the proof of their industry was 
seen in a promising little plantation or ''ground" on 
the island. 

Mr. Warren subsequently married Elizabeth. 
They were blessed with seven children. Six of these 
are still living and are happy and prosperous. Mr. 
Joshua never married. 

It may be interesting, perhaps, to note the inflow 

of settlers to the island and whence they came. 
1 have in my possession an almost complete list of 
the names of the early settlers; but it is needless to 
name them all. Let it sut!ice to say that jg^**^ in^ 

. history of the^ isian4.,.B^9pi^ ..in small numbers 

came h ere from the United .^ ^^l . t^r England^ G er* 
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many, Switzerland and other places, he lping to im- 
prove the island and to swell its population. 

Certainly, this section of the progressive Republic 
of Honduras is not the worse for being peopled with 
the descendants of those honest, quiet, industrious, 
and unpretending folk. 
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CHAPTER III. 

British Colonization and Cession. 

While Time was hastening onward with long and 
rapid strides to bring the young Princess Victoria to 
the throne of England, circumstances were combin- 
ing in these parts to add, though but temporarily, a 

desirable and important colony to the extensive and 
mighty British Empire. And by the t ime Iler Maj- 
esty's coronation on June 28, 1838, was celebrated, 
ma ny British subjects had already settled in the Bay 
Islands, 

It appears that in 1838 S u perintendent Mac- 
Donald jof^BelizejaUedJorJPort^ on 
board of a British man-of-war. That the governor's 



arrival at(Tort Royal) caused some e xcitement on 



shore is evttteuL [i6m the following account by Mr. 

You ng: — 

"A British Sloop of War arrived in the Port and 
sent a boat load of men to the shore to haul down 
the Central American flag and hoist in its place the 
flag of Old E ngland . Immediately after the vessel 
sailed th e Command ant removed the E ngl ish flag 
and hoisted the flag of the country. But as soon as 
this was perceived by those on board the vessel , she 
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returned and sent ashore a party of marines who 
again hauled d own the Central American flag." It 
is gratifying to know that ''the_ Brjtish Government 
disavowed the action of Co lonel McDonal d.' ' 

During the 18th century the English twice took 
possession of the Bay of Islands occupying them a 
short time on each occasion, and then restored them 
to Spai n. But space will not permit us to follow the 
varying changes through which the islands passed, 
neither can we note the many thrilling adventures of 
which they were the scenes prior to their settlement 
by the ancestors of the present inhabitants. That 
would be entirely beyond the scope of the present 
work. 

Rmigrrapt;s.co tinuedjto^^ In a few years the 
population of the islands together numbered many 
hundred persons. It was impossible for so large a 
body of human beings to live together safely for a 
long time without law and order. Therefore, the 
people themselves ele c ted a m agistrate and establish- 
ed a council for their government. 

Afterwards, besides having internal quiet and 
good order at heart, many of the people felt the need 
also of some superior authority and protection from 
wi thou t. They sought these through the G overnor 
of Belize.- 

It was quite natural and reasonable too, that the 
Governor should interest himself in the welfare of 
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such a large number of British subjects who were 
without a stable government and without suitable 
laws. Colonel Fancourt, the Governor, advised the 
islanders to elect twelv e men to form thei r Legislai- 
tive Assem bly. ' This assembly had the power to 
make and enforce the laws. 

But the peopl e were not fully satisfied with this. 
They did not desircjo^set up an ind ependent govern- 
ment. They were loyal British subjects. And many 
of them desiring to have British protection, again 
made urgent petition for colonization. 

Colonel Woodhouse, the new Governor of Belize, 
entertain ed the petition of the people, and, intent 
upon granting their request, sailed Jrom. Belize on 
board H. M. Brig Persia arriving at the Utilla cays 
August 10, 1852 ( ?), 

The Governor in company with the ship's officers 
and some officials from Belize landed on one of the 
cays, and in the name of Her Majesty the Queen 
took possession of the island. He then appointed 
Mr. Warren magistrate for Utilla. 

The hearts of the people beat high with import- 
ance and hope. They quite believed that t heir i sland 
home was a new link in the grea t chain of_ the _yast 
^ii^k E mpir e. And they hoped too that it was 
permanently welded to the main chain.- So the 
future, full of bright promise loomed before their 
minds. 
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General Trinidad Cabanas was then P residen t of 
Honduras — 1852-1855. From the glowing pages of 
history I have learned to admire the character of this 
great and good man. His noble unselfishness, his 
brilliant military achievements, his patriotic devo- 
tion to his country, and his benevolent disposition, 
have gained for him the enduring affection of his 
grateful countrymen. 

The Persia sailed for Ruatan on the following 
morning at 8 o'clock, and arrived at that island on 
the same day. The Governor went through the 
same formalities at that place; and Ruatan , as the 
headquarters of the Bay Islands, became a British 
depe ndency. 

Ruatan is a beautiful island. Its west end is dis- 
tant about eighteen miles northeast from Utilla. 
Ruatan is also known in history as being the place to 
which t he British Goyernment sent the tribe of 
Caribs from St. Vincent. 




Ooxeu Hole Ruatan, Ooveriinieiit House on the Hill. 
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Having rebelled against the Government at St. 
Vincent, they destroyed much property in the island 
and killed several English colonists. Overcome by 
the English '*5080 of the Carib s were transporte d 
from St. Vincent on March 11. 1797.** 

The Caribs were l anded at ^^ Port Royan on the south 
side of Ruatan. From thaT-pIace' they scattered 
themselves making many settlements along the coast 
of Central America. Many of them remained at 
Ruatan, and at present they have a considerable set- 
tlement on the north side . 

They are now a peaceable and industrious people. 
And they are clannish. They, having no written 
language, cling to their traditions, passing them down 
from generation to generation. Besides his ow n dia- 
lect an up-to-date Carib speak s Spanish and En glish.' 
The men are excellent sailors on board small craft, 
and they build fine canoes .or ''dories.'* 

The happiness of the islanders was of short dura- 
tion. The Government of. Honduras looked upon 
the colonization of the i slan ds by the British 3s an 
encroachment up on their rights. Its congress made 
reclamation to which England attended by sending 
her representative to adjust matters. A tre aty be- 
tween Honduras and Great Britain was signed at 
Comayagua November 28, 1859, in which England 
ata:reed to recognize the "islands known as the Is- 
lands of the Bay of Honduras as a part of the Repub- 
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lie of Honduras." Owing to General Walker's 
incursions into Honduras about this time the latter 

requested Grea t Britain to retain her hold upon the 
i slands a wh ile longer. * * 

General Walker and his follo wers landed at Rua- 
tan in Ju ne 1860. They afterwards went to TruTiilo. 
The General issued a [proclamation to the people of 
Honduras in which the claims of the Bay Islanders 
figured largely. Among other things he said: "The 
people of the Bay Islands can be engrafted on your 
republic only by wise concessions properly made." 

But the story of General Walker's career; his in- 
vasion of the country; his retreat from Truxillo; 
his surrender to Captain Salmon of the British sloop- 
of-war Icarus; his delivery by Captain Salmon to 
the Hondurean authorities; his imprisonment, court- 
martial, and execution at Truxillo — is too long to 
receive prolix rehearsal in these pages. 

The islands were finally delivered to Honduras April 
22. 1861. Senor K. Padillo Duron, representing the 
Honduras Government, received the islands from the 
retiring English Governor, Mr. Alex W. Moir; and 
installed Mr. Bernardez in his office as the new Gov- 
ernor of the Bay Islands. In a graceful address de- 
livered to the people at Ruatan, Mr. Duron said in 
part: — 

**Being fully authorized by the Supreme Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Honduras, I have come this 
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day to receive the Bay Islands in its name.* * * My 
Government, convinced of the wise system adopted 
by the British authorities that in such a short time 
has given to the inhabitants of the Bay Islands their 
wealth, their progress and their illustration, far from 
wishing to put it aside, proposes and hopes that they 
may be developed and in the most advantageous 
manner to the general welfare of the islands. 

*'Mr. Bernardez, who has been appointed in his ad- 
ministration, proposes to follow in the footsteps of the 
late illustrious Governor, who on his retiring carries 
with him the gratitude of the inhabitants, and Mr. 
Bernardez hopes that the inhabitants will co-operate 
with him in carrying out these views for the progress 
of the country at large, so that the change of govern- 
ment shall not be felt, and I avail myself of this 
opportunity for thanking Mr. Moir in the name of the 
Supreme Government of Honduras for having band- 
ed over so moral and industrious a people as are the 
inhabitants of the Bay Islands." 

The Clariotty Feb. 14, 1900, from which I copied 
these extracts, gives June 1\ 1861, as the date of the 
foregoing address. 

The British flag which had proudly waved over 
them ever since their colonization was then hauled 
down, the flag of Honduras was hoisted instead, and 
for more than forty years it has continued to float 
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over the government offices and buildings in the 
islands. 

Of course the British subjects, who were living in 
the islands, strongly objected to the cession. B ut in 
spite of protests and objections the islands were 
ceded to Honduras. 

That was a dreary time for the islanders. To 
them everything British was supreme. And the sud- 
den change was to them almost unendurable. 

Her Maj esty's Gov ern ment generously otfered the 
settlers a f ree passage away to some British colony , 
and crown lands upon which to start life anew. But 
so great was the settlers' force of atta chipent for the 
islands, that even the se li beral offers did not induce 
them to forsake their island homes . 

By a clause in the treaty the islanders were allowed 
to worship God according to the dicj;ates of their 
own consciences. Senor Vallejo informs us that for 
the granting of this religious liberty to the islanders 
the priests of the Roman Catholic Church at the capi- 
tal excommunicated the President, General ^iptps 
Guardiola. 

The Honduras _ Goyernment_also _£ermit ted t he 
English code of local laws for the Bay Islands to con- 
tinue in fo rce for many years afterwards. Thus the 
people enjoyed many privileges, and soon learned to 
adapt themselves to the conditions. 

The time came at last, however, when Congress 
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. judged that all Hondurean territory ought to be gov- 
erned alike. Therefore, the local laws we re abol- 
ished and the laws of the^ coun try e nforced in the 
islands. Doctor Gahne is of opinion that the people 
themselves hastened this step. He says, ''Unfor- 
tunately, a few ambitious men — desirous of filling the 
numerous small offices which the establishment of 
Hondurean law would have brought about — ^petition- 
ed the President, more than once, to put in force the 
laws of Honduras. One of the most difficult tasks of 
the Governor, was to convince the President that 
these men were an insignificant minority of the peo- 
ple of the Bay Islands whom they did not represent; 
and that the sudden enforcement of Hondurean law 
would be calamitous financially and otherwise. The 
Government of Honduras, desirous of consulting 
the interest of the people, deferred putting in force 
the laws of Honduras." 

Dr^ Fred Gahne^ was the l ast o ne of the 
Governors of the Bay Islands who fully enforced the 
^ • English laws in them. He succeeded his brother, 
X / Mr. John (iahne, who "died suddenly, after nearly 
i ' six years of a most successful administration, univer- 
sally mourned and regretted throughout the Bay 
Islands. The people then petitioned the President 
to appoint his brother (the Doctor) to the post." 

The islands enjoyed great prosperity under .Doctor 
Gahne*s wise and able administration. In his own 
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words: "The Islanders — who had a practi cal mon op-_ 
oly of the newly commenced fruit trade — became so 
prosperous that at one time, their exports amounted 
to about $300,000.00--about $75 a head of the popu- ^ 
lation." 

On his first official visit to Utilla, Dr. Gahne called 
a meeting of the heads of families. Finding that 
the people favored a change in their magistrate, he 
gave them an opportunity to choose another. Their 

choice fell upon Henry Cooper who was unanimously 
elected. Mr. Cooper made an exellent magistrate. 

No Governor ever had the interests of the Bay 
Islands more at heart than had Dr. Gahne. None 
strove more ardently and untiringly for the progress 
and prosperity of the people. None ever ruled the 
islands with greater ability. 

He is at present living at Belize, where he enjoys a 
good practice in his profession, has the confidence 
of the Government of that Colony, and is venerated 
by the people. He is also the proprietor and editor 
of the Colonial Guardian, an influential journal with 
a wide circulation. He himself founded the paper 
about twenty- two years ago. 

The change of laws gave a crippling blow, for some 
time, to the industries in the islands and to the hopes 
of the people. There was general discontent chiefly 
on account of the high import duties imposed under 
the new laws. And this discontent was perhaps ex- 
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ctisable, because the people had always been accus- 
tomed to a very low tariff. Many of the people be- 
gan to think seriously of leaving the islands, and some 
did so; but the majority loved too well the land which 
had been their home for many years, so they remained. 

On the whole the Department of the Bay Islands is 
at present in a prosperous condition. The people are 
better satisfied. And the talk and dreams of an ex- 
odus from these beautiful and fertile islands are 
things of the past. 

The people of the Bay Islands have labored untir- 
ingly in building up this Department. They aimed 
at developing a civilization that should be worthy of 
a progressive people. And how well they have suc- 
ceeded is seen in their snug and comfortable homes, 
in their commercial enterprises, in their intellectual 
progress, and, in many cases, their devout piety. 

The colonization of the Bay Islands by England, 
, has given to Honduras these populo us provinces of 
English-speaking people wit h Anglo-Saxon customs 
and predilections. Many of. them are expert sea 
men. Most all of the coasting trade along the Atlan- 
tic sea coast of the country is in their hands. And 
their fleets of yacht-like vessels, nearly all of them 
built by the skillful island boat-builders, dot the wa- 
ters of the Republic in every direction. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Indian Relics. 

^OST PEOPLE delight themselves in reading: 
about the remote past. A certain fascination 
I holds the reader spell-bound while reading of 
exhumed cities, or of the remains of ancient 
civilizations that have been discovered in the most 
unlikely places. 

One almost imagines himself in fairy land as he 
reads Rev. George Lansing Taylor's magnificent 
work, ** England in South Africa,*' in which he states 
that several hundred miles inland rich gold mines 
have been rediscovered, and, "the ruins of ancient 
and massive buildmgs, with solid walls of cut and 
squared stone mostly of granite. And vast systems 
ot terracing and irrigation still so perfect as to be 
available for present use. * * * It is believed" he 
continues **that this is the Ophir to which King 
Solomon's fleets made their three-year voyages and 
brought thence four hundred and twenty talents of 
gold." 

Neither is Mr. Stephens' '* Incidents of Travel" 
less interesting because they point to ancient civili- 
zation on this side uf the Atlantic. Indeed, to us they 
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should be doubly interesting. Mr. Stephens records 
his dis^covery of the remains of forty-four towns in the 
almost impenetrable forests of Central America and 
of Yucatan the walls of which he says, "were built of 
hewn stone admirably put together with mortar, en- 
riched by sculptor in bold relief and hieroglyph ical 
inscriptions * • ♦ ♦ ♦ well executed vaulted roofs, 
and obelisks covered with mythical figures." » • • 
The story of Aladdin's wonderful lamp could not be 
more fascinating than these accounts. 

Utilla does not afford such exciting scenes of the 
past. Yet I am not without hope that my readers 
and friends will be interested in what I am about 
to relate in this chapter. 

Small earth*m ounds and rock-mounds have been 
found in many p l aces in the islands . The writer 
became interested in some of these more than thirty 
years ago. My attention was drawn first to some of 
those that are to be met with in the cocoanut-gardens 
on the south side of the islands. They were built 
about seventy-five or one hundred yards distant from 
the sea beach. 

I thou[<ht at first that the owners of the gardens 
had attempted to clear them of the stones and had 
so formed these ridges. But upon inquiry I found 
that neither one of the oldest settlers knew anything 
about when or by whom these mounds had been 
formed. I was, therefore, convinced in my own m ind 
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that the work had been done by the Indians. Evi- 
dently the builders of the mounds knew something 
about order, and were painstakini^^ 

In variotis parts of the island large quantities of 
broken pottery are strewn over the surface. Jars of 
large size have been dug out in different places as 
well as many smaller articles. 

One of the mounds at the north side of the island 
was opened June 12, 1897. The diggers were seek- 
ing after hidden treasure supposed to have been bur- 
ied by the pirates. Instead of precious metals, how- 
ever, the seekers found in. this mound many curious 
articles. 

Mr. Dillard Whitefield, one of the men who opened 
the mound, kindly gave me the following informa* 
tion: He said that after they had dug several feet 
deep they came to a large jar of reddish pottery. 
The mouth of the jar was covered over with six 
plates of the same material. The plates and the jar 
were hopelessly broken by the pickaxes. The jar 
was full of smaller curiosities, water-pots, urns, flint 
arrow-heads, stone and ivory hatchets, coral beads, 
etc. 

I saw many of these curiosities. I also measured 
some of them, and will now attempt to describe 
those that I measured. 

One is a vase. It is of a reddish color, is glazed, 
and has excellent work on two opposite sides. It is 
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seven inches high and five inches in diameter at its 
largest part. Two -others I have christened urns. 
They are of common red pottery. One of these is 
two inches high and three inches in diameter near 

its base; the mouth is much smaller. The other is 
five inches high and six inches in diameter, and in 
shape resembles a round iron pot. 

Among the relics is a curved piece of ivory with a 
liole at each end, used perhaps for hanging around 
the neck of a baby. One of the most curious of these 
articles is a .little image well executed in the com- 
jnon clay pottery. It represents a human head and 
face. Ahd it is one and three-eighths inches long, 
one and one-fourth inches broad, and seven-eighths 
wof an inch across the forehead. 

But to my mind, the most interesting relic of them 
all is a water-pot. It is round, and of good shape. 
On it are four legs and feet well formed, representing 
^a crouching bear. The legs are outlined on the jar, 
the feet just out. A bear's head protrudes outside 
and is almost a perfect resemblance. Its ears, nose, 
eyes, mouth, in short the whole thing is a fine piece 
of workmanship. It has a collar around the bear's 
neck; the head is hollow, and a clay-marble loose 
within the throat. The handle which formed the 
bear's tail is broken off. The color of this remark- 
able water-pot is dark brown, inclining to black, and 
it is glazed. 
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Edmund Roulet is of opinion that the vase and the 
water-pot, and an ivory wheel which last mentioned I • 

did not see, are quite equal to modern European 
work of the same kind. He thinks that the figured 
work on the vase is a kind of hieroglyph. He is also 
of opinion that the ivory of which the ivory hatchets 
and other articles were made must have been obtained 
from the sword-fish. 

(Mr. Roulet is a Swiss settler. He is a gentleman 
of excellent education — has mastered several Ian- 
guages ancient and modern — and is well informed on*, 
such matters as the one before us. ) 

Reader, let us. go over some of the ancient Indian 
roads in the island. Near the centre of the island 
Stuart's Hill rises above the lowland. From the top- 
of this little hill the sea is visible almost all around. 
The lowlands and the lagoons spread out in lovely 
vista beneath the spectator. To the eastward a little 
northerly of this hill, at a place called Bamboo, is one 
of the Indian's ancient burial grounds. From that 
old cemetery a road paved with stones leads to the 
top of Stuart's Hill. 

On the opposite side of Stuart's Hill another road 
of the same cobbled stones crosses the swamp in a 
northwesterly direction leading to the Rock Harbor 
on the north side of the island. Mr. Jonathan War- 
ren, who is a reliable man, told me that he had re- 
peatedly walked over this road. Parts of the road 
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are lost; but by careful search, enough of it is vis- 
ible to trace it to the Rock. 

From East Harbor (the town at Utilla) just by the 
Middle Path another stone-road runs in a northerly 
direction to Stuart's Hill. Mr. Dillard Whitefield 
kindly led me over a part of this road, and also over 
a part of the one from Bamboo \ip to the top of the 
hill. 

In some places these roads are covered with a deep 
layer of mud — the deposit of ages; but in other 
places the pavement is plainly seen. 

My friend Dillard has spent some of his leisure 
time investigatingf these matters. He believes that 
there was a circular pavement of stone built on the 
top of Stuart's Hill. And there certainly are indica- 
tions of something of the kind. 

In the construction of the roads and of the pave- 
ment (?) at the summit of the hill the Indians used 
both the reef stone from the sea and the heavy black 
flint rocks found in some parts of the island. This 
fact convinced my prone-to-doubting mind that the 
work is man's. But in accepting this confirmation I 
nid not forget that the island is perhaps of volcanic 
orii^in. 

Sometime in the 70's, beinp; then the committee on 
Public Works, 1 had two sections of cobbled stone 
road built — one at the Middle Path, and the other at 
the Eastern Path. I merely mention this circum- 
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stance so that these may not be mistaken for the pre- 
historic system of roads we have been discussing. 

The last item that I shall mention in proof of the 
energy, enterprise, and civilization of the aboriginal 
inhabitants of this island is the ** Indian well." It 
was a large affair, of circular form, with funnel shaped 
sides bf stone-wall. The people had it filled up 
many years ago and in its place built an ordinary 
sized well of square shape and perpendicular sides. 
It still bears the name of Indian well. And the peo- 
ple have a playful meaningless saying: '*!£ a visitor 
drinks 'Indian well' water he never leaves the 
island." 

That Utilla was once densely populated, evidences 
on all sides betoken; Henceforth we shall try to think 
that the people, who, long, long ago, inhabited this 

island were a race of intelligent beings of a high 
morality and civilized. 

It has been said that "one cannot go to Stratford 
and pass a few hours in the old house on Henley 
street without feeling the Shakespearean spirit in 
the air." 

So we shall imagine again the times when the In- 
dians were roaming through the woods in the^island, 
cultivating corn, plantains, and cotton, catching 

fish in its waters, and making the vessels of pottery of 
various shapes and sizes that served them for all pur- 
poses, thus sowing the spirit of energy and industry 
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around them in the island. For we will not think 
of them as lazybones. 

We will think of them too as happy and peaceful 
until the slavers, armed with licenses from Spain, 
came and captured and carried many of these per- 
haps harmless aborigines into slavery to Cuba. And 
later when the freebooters in the island overcoming^ 
the remaining natives by the might of force held 
them in a condition of slavery and of servitude. 

Such thoughts will invest every spot in picturesque 
Utilla with a double charm both for ourselves and 
for others. 

We shall fancy that the shouts of their clarion 
voices were reverberating through the woods and 
among the hills. We will think they were called to- 
gether at the command of a stalwart chief of noble 
bearing and of massive frame. And that with mar- 
tial energy they were tramping over their cobbled 
roads from various directions in the island to assem- 
ble themselves together on the summit of Stuart's 
Hill. And we may even indulge the thought that 
they assembled at that place for the purpose of 
worshipping the Great Spirit whom we call God. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A Glance at Honduras. 

fiTjlONDURAvS being the country of which Utilla 
1 11 1 forms a part, my story would be incomplete 
1*^1 without a sketch, however brief, of the Re- 
public. 

Central America was discovered in 1502 by Colum- 
bus, who landed first at Point Castilla off Truxillo. 
Some years afterwards, Cristobal de Olid and others 
under orders from Cortez entered Honduras. These 

were followed by Cortez himself with an army com- 
posed of both Spaniards and Indians. Arriving at 
Puerto Cortez, the intrepid conqueror gave his name 
to that port. It is said that the tree under which he 
rested there is still preserved. Roughly speaking, 
in twenty years after its discovery Honduras became 
a Spanish province. And it remained so until the 
Viceroyship of Guatemala, which embraced all of 
Central America, rebeUed against the Mother Coun- 
try and obtained its independence September 15, 
1821 — glorious day of liberty for the inhabitants of 
these regions. 

Mexico had freed itself from Spain February 24, 
the same year. And in October following, Central 
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America was annexed to the Empire of Mexico. This 
annexation was not effected without strong and even 
armed resistance on the part of some of the Central 
American States. Resisting for eighteen months the 
supremacy usurped by Mexico, in May 1823, the ties 
were forever severed. 

In an able document which was signed on July 1st 
of the same year at Guatt^niala the National Assem- 
bly declared that Central America was free ^nd inde- 
pendent of every nation. The new national existence 
was started with the name of the *' United Provinces 
of the Centre of America.*' The Federation was 
dissolved in 1839, and Honduras has continued 
ever since to be a free, sovereign, and independent 
State. 

The Government is representative. The Execu- 
tive power is vested in the President who is elected 
by universal suffrage. His term of office is four 
years. The Legislative consists of a Congress of 
Representatives chosen by popular vote. 

General Don Manuel Bonilla is the actual Presi- 
dent (1903.) He is aiming to give the country a good 
stable government, and he enjoys the fullest con- 
fidence of his citizens and countrymen. 

Education is fostered by the Government. In 
1902 there were 851 national elementary schools and 
thirteen national colleges in the country. A gener- 
ous course of study is provided for in the elementary 
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schools, and a series of excellent text books are 
used- in them. 

In the same year the Postal Department handled 
1,242,860 letters. This correspondence exceeded 

considerably that of the preceding year. Besides, a 
large number of packages were received through the 
Parcels Post. The postal service in the country is 
excellent. 

Territorially, Honduras comprises an area of 46,264 
square miles, according to one authority. On the 
Atlantic side it has a coast line of nearly four hun- 
dred miles in length washed by the Caribbean Sea 
and the Gulf of Honduras, and sixty-two miles of 
coast line on the Pacific. 

The gold mines in the country have been worked 
for hundreds of years, yet they give paying returns 
to miners and investors. Some of these mines seem 
to be inexhaustible. The value of the minerals ex- 
ported in 1901 amounted to $2,279,115.50 currency, 
and in the following year the mines produced an out- 
put of still greater value. 

Several fine navigable rivers traverse the country. 
During the wet season the rainfall is abundant. The 
soil is very fertile. Reliable persons have assured 
me that good, large, and long sugar canes are in 
some places still obtained from a planting of more 
than thirty years ago. 

The natural productions of the country are of great 
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variety. All sorts of tropical fruits and produce are 
successfully cultivated. And owing to the variety of 
its climate the products of cold countries also can be 
grown. Among its chief exports are cattle, mahog- 
any, bananas, and cocoanuts. The total value in 
currency of the exports for 1901 was $6,183,023.37; 
the value of imports was $4,168,599.51. 

Bananas are cultivated on a large scale all along 
the north side of the Republic. And that is certain- 
ly a very flourishing section of the country. Lines 
of steamers are engaged in transporting the bananas 
to the markets of the United States. And the al- 
most phenomenal growth of the banana business in 
these parts speaks well in favor of the energy and 
industry of the native Honduranian. 

If the people of Utilla, including myself, are not 
rich in possessions on the main-land the fault is our 
own. Golden opportunities opened to us, but we 
failed to properly appreciate and take advantage of 
them. The land was free — given without money or 
price — ^the soil fertile — the prospects inviting: the 
hospitable and generous minded natives themselves 
said to us **Come/* We looked on, not ignorant of 
the importance to which the coast was rising; yet 
we remained indifferent and inactive, forgetful per- 
haps of our future interests, so charmed were we with 
our island homes. 

Strangers came from distant lands worked, enjoyed 
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and possessed the fruitful lowlands of this lovely 
country Still we waited. Here let me say that 
immigra tion is encouraged. Thrifty persons, even 




Don Rafael Ynestroza. 



with little or no capital, do well. Some grow rich. 
Of course some fail. 

This beautiful country with its richness and fertil- 
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ity is ready to reward intelligent effort with abun- 
dant returns of all sorts of tropical produce. And 
successful persons everywhere along the coast will 
confirm this statement. 

In writing of Dominica in his masterly work, **The 
English in the West Indies," Mr. Fronde says: 
'*Here was all this profusion of nature, lavish beyond 
example, and the enterprising youth of England 
were neglecting a colony which might yield them 
wealth beyond the treasures of the old sugar plant- 
ers." May not the same thing be said of Bay Is- 
landers in our neglect of the main-land of Honduras? 

The country is very mountainous. Some of its 
lofty mountains towering seven thousand feet above 
sea level, present a grand and impositi^^ appearance. 
Frequently they are enveloped in clouds from base 
to peak. When thus wrapped in this mantle they are 
invisible. But as often they are fleckless, standing 
out as an immense relief against the clear sky. On 
such occasions, these majestic mountains present a 
sublime spectacle to the one who gazes upon them. 

The Congrehoy (or Congrejal) mountain, which is 
8,040 feet high, is an extinct volcano. A tradition 
has obtained here to the effect that this volcano was 
in acti vity shortly after#the first settlers arrived in 
t he isla nds. A r eliable man told me that_he dis- 
tinctl y rem embers seeing a bright illumination over 
the mountain when he wasli'boy of about thirteen 
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years of age. The illumination, he said, lasted sev- 
eral weeks. And the people who were then living at 
the Cays would, he said, collect in groups daily in 
the morning and in the evening on the outer side of 
these islets to watch the burning mountain. £arly 
in the mornings, while the mountains were free from 
clouds, a thin column of smoke could be seen issuing 
from the crater of the volcano. In the evenings, 
after twilight, the bright illumination as of flames 
was plainly visible. The burning mountain was for 
a long time the current topic of conversation with 
the folks at the Cays. And what he then saw and 
heard concerning this matter combined to make in- 
delible impressions upon his memory. 

I have written a fuller account of his very interest- 
ing information. But lack of space prevents me 
from inserting all of it here, because it is not my 
intention to prepare a voluminous work. His story 
has been confirmed by other elderly persons. It is 
remarkable, however, that no history, geography, or 
encyclopedia that I have consulted refers to this out- 
break. I have not seen "Volcanoes, Past and Pres- 
ent," by Edward Hull. Perhaps that book contains 
the coveted information. 

In our picture a cocoanut tree in the foreground 
■ ^"^^ partly hides the summit of Congrehoy. The tall 
^t-^ ' peaik visible is that of the Bonita mountain. ' 



Native Honduranians have been described as **hos- 
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pitable, honorable, courageous and generous, perse- 
vering in their undertakings, inured to hardships, in- 
telligent, loyal, and tolerant." They are patriotic 
to a fault. And well may they sing of their delight- 
ful country: 

**Her green fields and flowery vales, 
Her smiling fiains and free highlands, 

Have written with light and flowers: 
Glory to our Native Land!*' 

Note — The figures in this chapter giviug the number of schools, value 
of imports, exports, minerals, public revenue and postal work, I obtained 
froiB Uie mMt comprehensive Messages to CoBgress of the President, 
General Slora, 19^12 and 1903. 

For a more cxtciultd account of Honduras I would refer my readers to 
"A Hoosier in Honduras," a very interesting buuk, by Hon. A. V.. Morlan, 
who made a tour through the country. 



CHAPTER VI. 



East Harbor — The Cays. 




N UTILLA there are two settlements. They 
are known as East Harbor and The Cays. 

East Harbor is situated on a lovely little 



bay of the same name. It has been likened 
to a coast-town in the United vStates. This snug har- 
bor affords good anchorage and excellent shelter for 
vessels. The fruit-steamers take refuge here from 
the heavy northers, which blow during the winter. 

Here we are fairly comfortable with an average 
temperature of about 82^, and ranging from 75^ to 
95® the year round. I have been told that Mr. 
Abbot at Oak Ridge found it at 65** on a certain cool 
night in January. In describing the temperature at 
Trinidad, which is much nearer to the equator, Mr. 
Owen T. Bulkeley writes: * * * "at the beginning of 
the year it sinks as low as 68*^ at night. I remember, ** 
he says, **when sleeping at a cacao plantation at a 
high elevation, that I awoke shivering, and, as there 
were no blankets, was glad to pull my coat and 
mackintosh over me as a substitute. I might men< 
tion here that Central America enjoys three climates. 
They are the hot along the sea-coast, the temperate 
and the cold found at high elevations and inland. 
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The town at East Harbor is built between two la- 
goons, one on the east and the other on the west. 
Low hills run parallel to the north shore of the har- 
bor, and some of the houses have been built upon 
those hills. Many of the houses in the flat have been 
built upon plats filled into the sea at considerable ex- 
pense to the owners. 

A very complete .xensus-tbat was taken by Mr. 
Webb in 1867, a copy of which is in my possession, 
returns a total population of one hundred and seven* 
ty-seven persons for the i sland with th irty-two houses . 

Of these, twenty-five houses and one hundred and 
forty-one inhabitants were at East Harbor, and seven 
houses and thirty-six persons at the Cays. At pres- 
ent, the former place has seven-eighths of the popula- 
tion of the island. 

East Harbor was formerly an impo rtant port of 
entry. ' And large importations of merchandise were 
entered here in transit for the ports on the continent. 
Ceiba was not then a port of entry as it is at present. 
But since a port of entry has been established at 
Ceiba the Government has deprived Utilla of this 
privilej^e. Our people are, however, hoping that 
Congress may sec its way to restore this privilege to 
our favored little island which is so limited in its re- 
sources. 

All the local affairs of the island are administered 
by a municipal corporation of five persons elected an- 
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nualy from among the native islanders. Of these 
the Alcalde is chief. The doings of the municipaUty 
are subject to the approval and direction of the Gover- 
nor of the Department who resides at Ruatan. 

Colonel Jose M. Herrera, the present Governor and 
Commandant, (1903 J is a friend of the people. Con- 
sequently, he is much beloved by them. 

One of the elected officials is Justice of the Peace 
and Notary Public. vSo that, extreme cases excepted, 
all the ordinary civil and judicial matters of the 
island claim and have attention on the spot. 

Mr. Roulet has served for many years as Secretary 
of the Municipality. His long service has made him 
quite familiar with the municipal laws. And his 
ready command of the two languages — English and 

Spanish — enables him to fill the office with ability 
and with credit to himself. 

Besides the municipal authorities mentioned above, 
there are two other officials appointed by the Govern- 
ment. These are the Commandant and a Sub-collect- 
or. Both have important duties, the former being 
also the Harbor-master, and the latter the dispenser 
of the Government Stamp Paper. A small guard 'of 
soldiers is also kept in the island. They are subor- 
dinate to the commandant. 

Am ericans have, both_ consciousjy and unconj^ 
sciously, aided towards our uplifting. And many of 
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the islanders treasure warm sentime nts for the peo- 
ple of the Great Republic of the North. " 

My own wife Clara, whose father, Edwin Reed, 
was from the State of Maine and who married Han- 
nah Cooper, frequently remarks: **I am a Yankee 
you know." And many others make similar claims 
and have American predilections. 

Indeed, apart from the fact that some of the people 
are descendants of American settlers, there are other 
and go od reasons, too, why our people sho uld hig hly 
est eem Americans and American institutions. These 
reasons may be summed up as follows: — 

*We draw our supplies from the States—chiefly from 
New Orleans; shi p our produce th er.eJoo|^ obtain our 
literature— books, text-books for schools, magazines, 
and newspapers therefrom; Americans visit the is- 
land^ making friends here, and leave their customs 
with us; our people vi sit American cities and bring 
back with them American ways and fashions. More- 
over, some of the island ers— men and women — have 
married Americans ; and a few of our childre n have 
been educated in the United States. 

It is perhaps needless for me to say that in our 
island life Belize wields its measure of influence. 
Our people are constantly travelling to and fro be- 
tween the two places. Some of our islanders have 
been educated there ; some married there and remain- 
ed. Belize affords excellent educational advantages. 
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And among its foremost educational institutions are 
the Roman Catholic College for boys and their con- 
vent for girls. Of course the other denominations 
there also have first-rate schools. 

Making allowance for a mild type of malaria, the 
sanitary conditions of the island are good. And the 
same thing may be said of all the Bay Islands. 

Mr. Mo rgan^ who celebrated his golden wedding 
but a short time prior to my writing this paragraph, 
was seventy-two years old on that happy occasion. 
He and his wife were pictures of good health. And 
surrounded as they were with their many friends and 
. somewhat numerous, healthy, happy, and prosperous 
progeny— children, grandchildren, and one or two 
great-grandchildren — the scene was one of content- 
ment and of genuine thanksgiving ; and, a proof, too, 
of the general healthful condition of East Harbor. 

Foreig ners too enjoy good health in the islands. 
The family of Mr. Johnson, the United States Con- 
sul at Utilla, spent a considerable time here with 
him ; and they enjoyed excellent health. Mr. Brown 
from Germany, who settled here in his early youth, 
is now more than seventy years old ; and is a well- 
preserved man in vigorous health. 

The mortality in the island is quite low. For a 
period of twenty years, from 1881 to 1900 inclusive, 
the highest death-rate was reached in 1890, 1891, and 
1897, with nine deaths for each year; the lowest, in 
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1886 and 1889 with one death for each year. Hence, 
the average death-rate reckoned on the population 
for 1897 is about one and one-half per cent; and for 
1889 it is about one-fifth of one per cent. 

The isl and maj^ yet become a good resort for to ur- 
ists from the North^ desiring to sp end a few nionths 
in the tropics. 




street Scene Kast Harbor, Hauling Plantain. 



For the present, our surroundings are quite limited. 
There is not a res iden t physician, lawyer, or minis- 
ter in the island. And, excepting the carpenter, a 
livelihood could not be made here by any other trades- 
man. Throughout the whole range of the Bay Is- 
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lands there is no t a sin gle printing press. A small 
newspaper — La Prensa Libre, edited by M. Lechuga 
and C. C. Calderon-->was published weekly at Rua- 
tan early in the 90 's. But, although it received a 
generous subvention from the Government, its exist- 
ence was brief; because, for one reason, the circula* 
tion was too small to support the enterprise. 

There is not even one board ini(- house or hotel in_ 
the island , for the reason that the proprietor would 
be his own host and guest most of the time. But 
the few visitors that sometimes honor us with their 
presence do obtain board and lodging in some of the 
more commodious homes. Should there be needed 
hotel accommodation on a paying scale, some enter- 
prising islander would likely set up one. 

The stores in the island are well supplied with gen- 
eral merchandise, somet hing like the country-stores 
- in the United States. And the courteous store-keep- 
ers know well how to display their goods attractively. 

Some of the dress-makers do excellent work, and 
they keep themselves provided with journals of the 
latest styles and fashions. 

In a preceding paragraph, it was hinted that dress 
goods and trimmings for ladies' dresses may be ob- 
tained at the stores.* So that women, whose tastes 
are not over fastidious may have their desire for dress 
moderately well satisfied, both as to material and the 
work. 
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Gentkmen^s tailoring Js also done b)r the^eam- 
s tresses. 

Not many years ago I had occasion to spend a few 
months at the Cays. I enjoyed good health there, 
and kept in buoyant spirits. While I was there the 
idea of writing this little book first suggested itself 
to me. Acting on the suggestion, this is the out- 
come. 

In my general account of Utilla, the Cays should 
hold a prominent place, as being the part of the is- 
land that was first settled, first colonized, and that 
first received the pioneers of religion. 

Here was the blessed seed planted by Messrs. Ma- 
son, Webb, Sykes, and Fletcher. And Methodism, 
which has wielded such a happy influence through 
the island, w as first welcomed and matured in t his 
little settlement . Neither can we forget that zealous 
self-denying local preachers from Ruatan frequently 




At the Cays. 
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visited these dear little spots, and by their efforts 
aided in nourishing the word planted by the faithful 
missionaries. 

The Cays form a tr iangular gro up of islets el even 
in number, and are situated towards the west end of 
the island. They are covered with a rich growth of 
the lovely cocoanut palm. 

Only two of the group are inhabited . One of 
these— Sac Sue Cay — is the one on which Messrs. 
Warren a nd Joshua were living .when Mr. Cooper 
came to Utilla. The most northeasterly of the group 
is called Dimon Cay. It was named after an Ameri - 
can s ea-captain and his family who lived on i t many 
years. 

A chapel, school, and store are situated on the 
lower of the two inhabited cays. To get to or from 
either of them means crossing over from cay to cay 
by dory or boat. In a strong wind this is neither 
easy nor comfortable. , 

A bridge or roadway of some sort between the two ^^e*^ ,\ 
• cavs would be a great convenience and it can be 

had at trifling cost. The water across the channel X 
is shallow. Should all the men of the Cays turn out, 
by working daily for one month they could have a 
stone roadway from one cay to the other that would 
prove to be a blessing to all concerned. 

A bridge from cay to cay, just think of it! chil- 
dren walking over it to and from school; worshipers 
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going on foot to church ; buyers doing their shopping 
with more satisfaction; the women, dear creatures, 
relieved of their share of the paddling; certainly, a 
bridge would be an advantage to our friends at the 
Cays. And all this comfort might be procured for 
three or four weeks of labor. 

The school at the Cays is in charge of a native 
young man, Edmund Howell, who was educated in 
the United vStates. Some of his pupils appear to 
be making good progress in their studies. Every 
boy and girl of ten years of age can read and write. 

The people of these islets seek in different ways to 
vary the monotony of life. Sometimes they have 
singing parties and other parties, which help to 

brighten and enliven many hours. 

A season of great rejoicing with these people, as it 
is in all Christendom, is the Christmas week. An- 
swering a cordial invitation from some of my friends 
there, I sp^t Christmas Eye^ 1897 with them. And 
pleasant recoflections of that happy and festive occa- 
sion linger in my memory. 

The latter part of the day was spent in a series of 
well-planned amusements. The day was clear and 
beautiful. At five o'clock p. m. we sat down around 
a table covered with a cloth of snowy whiteness and 
laden with cakes, sweet meats, and Howers. By each 
plate was a cup of delicious tea, steaming hot, and 
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we did justice to the good things prepared, by heart- 
ily enjoying them. 

In the farther end of the room in which we sat, 
stood a Christmas-tree. It was very pretty. Glis- 
tening toys and bright gifts were suspended from its 
branches. 

In the end of the room nearest the table, five men 
with musical instruments were seated. They played 
heartily upon those instruments, accordeon, tambou- 
rine, etc., while we were eating. Apparently, they 
enjoyed their own music immensely, and so did we 
enjoy it. 

The neatly-dressed, bright-faced children were 
brought into the room immediately after we had 
taken tea. And the presents were then distributed 
to them. The children were pleased and happy. 

We afterwards played some simple games in the 
open air in which everybody joined, the youthful 
and the older ones, men and women and children. 

At lamplight the entertaminent of the evening was 
begun. This was made up of singing, recitations, 
and dialogues rendered by the youths and maidens 
of the Cays. The spirit of the meeting was one of 
liveliness, and with loud cheering and clapping and 
laughing, each one present seemed to say, will be 
happy.*' The entertainment was creditable,- and I 
am sure that everybody was delighted. 



CHAPTER VII 




Homicides. 

|WO HUMx\N lives have been purposely taken 
by man in Utilla since it was settled. It was 
not my original intention to record such mat- 
ters in these pages. But mature reflection 
has convinced me that it is proper to mention them. 
The Bible even does'not ignore things of this kind. 
Such accounts perhaps mar books; much more does 
the perpetration of the deeds mar human character, 
and this is but one of the imperfections of human 
. life. 

Of the two cases imder consideration, the first was 
that of Mr. Nourse an American. He was killed 
April 7, 1 870, b y the old man Mr. Joseph Cooper. 
Without a doubt the latter was most grievously pro- 
r •> ^ ' voked. Mr. Cooper was a good neighbor, a faithful 
^ \ friend, and till then a law abiding citizen. Let us 
charitably examine the case. 

Mr. Nourse was a man of good education, decided 
but peculiar religious views, and he interested him- 
self in temperance work. 

Mr. Cooper kept a liquor-shop. He liked a social 
glass himself and saw no harm in providing it for 
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othvs. Mr. Nourse thought this wrong and tried 
by argument to dissuade him from continuing the 

business. 

Failing in this attempt, Nourse next .undertook 
the caricaturinta: of Cooper and writing anonymous 
'verses against him. These exasperated the latter, 
and the dropping of each fresh squib tended to add 
fuel to the already blazing fire. Added to this, dis- 
putes about land arose between the two men. 
Nourse, professing to know better, removed Cooper's 
landmarks. He did this again and again. 

Mr. Nourse's friends advised him to leave Cooper 
alone; told him that he had already carried his inter- 
ference and opposition too far, and warned him that 
it was possible to push the matter on to serious con- 
clusions. But he heeded them not. A subtle fatality 
seemed to have been luring him blindly on to danger 
and to death. 

The climax was reached at last when on the fatal 
day Cooper ordered Nourse to desist or else stand 
the consequences. They had been quarreling. 
High words continued to flow, wounding each other 
to the quick. The two grappled. And Nourse, who 
was a tall heavy man, dragged Cooper, who was a 
man of small stature, to the sea and deliberately 
and repeatedly ducked the struggling man under the 
water. 

As soon as Nourse released him Cooper started for 
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his house, which was only a short distance from#the 
place of the struggle, to get his pistol. But before 
reaching the house he rememl)ered that his pistol 
was on his person. Returning to the spot he shot 
Nourse before any one could prevent him, and the 
wound proved fatal. ' 

Just before Cooper fired the fatal shot, James Bod- 
den, one of the bystanders, jumped between the two 
men and attempted to shield Mr. Nourse who ex- 
claimed as he did so, ''Let him alone, Bodden, let 
him alone, he will not harm me!" He had said once 
before '*Cooper — he would nut kill a dog.*' 

But he was mistaken. His treatment of the other 
had brought upon him the vengeance of the irate man, 
and his death was the penalty. Cooper fired over 
Bodden's shoulder and the shot took effect in 
'* Nourse 's head. He died a few hours after. 

Mr. Cooper was taken in custody by the authori- 
ties, sent to Ruatan, tried and condemned — sen- 
tenced to long imprisonment. He died in prison a 
victim to harrowing, tormenting, depressing 
thoughts of the deed which had deprived him of lib- 
erty, and a fellow creature of life. 

The second case was that of one native Honduran- 
ian killed by another. 

Senor Bombat, a gentleman by birth and educa- 
tion, accompanied by his mistress came to Utilla 
some time in the 70*s. Now it happened that Cap- 
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tain Landa a dashing young officer of the Uondurean 
army was in the island at the same time. 

Landa soon fell in love with the woman and in- 
duced her to leave Bombat and live with him. Bom- 
bat used every means to assure the woman of his 
continued devotedness and affection and sought to 
regain her. This Landa strove by every means in 
his power to prevent, even prohibiting the other 
from visiting his house or conversing with the 
woman. Moreover, determined not to rehnquish 
his hold upon the woman, he borrowed a breech- 
loading rifle from Mr. Williams and so kept himself 
armed. Doubtless Landa feared that Bombat would 
attempt to take his life and thus prepared to defend 
himself. . 

Bombat was almost beside himself, and, adopt- 
ing the too common method of drowning sorrow and 

dishonor, he gave himself up to strong drink. While 
under the influence of liquor he approached the for- 
bidden house for the last time on a bright Sunday 
afternoon. 

Poor fellow, he had been spending the day on 
board an American schooner in the harbor. The 
wine flowed freely before and at dinner. He was a 
lively and agreeable companion with an easy flow of 
conversation And of winsome manners, and had made 
many friends in the place. He had a fine physique 
and would be called handsome. 
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Landa, who was ever on the alert, knew that the 
other was approaching. There was a little hole in 
the front wall of his house. Resting the muzzle of 
his rifle in this hole, he watched, -^he waited. A9 
soon as Bombat came o]gposite and just a few steps 
distant from the house, Landa fired. The bullet . 
entered at the forehead and passing through the 
brain tore away a piece of the skull from the back 
part of the head; springing in the air and then fall- 
ing prostrate on the ground, Bombat was a dead 
man. * 

The news traveled with almost lightning rapidity 
through the settlement, and quicker than I can 
tell it everybody rushed to the fatal spot. Of the 
general commotion that followed I leave my readers 
to conjecture. 

Landa was apprehended and sent to Ruatan for 
trial. He subsequently escaped from prison and fied 
to Belize where he eked out a miserable existence. 

Standing in the boat, as he was embarking for 
Ruatan, Landa addressed a violent speech to the 
people of Utilla. The wharf from which he em- 
barked was thronged with people collected to see him 
off. It seems that he had expected them to shield 
him, and was disappointed. He reminded them of 
his gallant defence of the island, risking his life, 
against the attack from the Gen. Sherman^ and he 
charged them with ingratitude for now delivering 
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him up to justice. The people remembered with 
proper sentiments his courageous and highly com- 
mendable action at the time to which he referred. 
But the majority of them sympathized most with 
the friends of the murdered Bombat. So Landa's 
speech availed little. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Religion — Exciting Tent Meetings. 

*'I loTe Thy Kingdom I<ord, 

* * * 4> * 

Beyond my highest joy." 

mWO PEN O M I N A T IQNS are actively at work 
in the island. They are the Seventh Day 
Adventists and the W esl eyan M et hodist s. 
The former built a church here a few years 
ago, and the latter have a church at East Harbor 
and one at the Cays. 

The Spanish element of the population is Roman 
Catholic^ _ But they have n o p lace of worship in the 
island. 

It may be interesting perhaps to follow the growth 
of Methodism in Utilla. 

The Rev. Harmon Mason was the first Wesleyan 
Missionary that visited Utilla. He arrived here in 
the year 1852, and succeeded in forming a society at 
the Cays. 

Previous to his coming, **every man did what was 
right in his own eyes. " The Lord's Day was vio- 
lated; the Bible forgotten; spiritual life meagre; 
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church-services were unknown. But Mr. Mason 
came here from Belize, preached to the people, 
pointed them to the better way, and a change for 
good took place at once. The people hungered for 
the religion of Jesus Christ. 

The little church at the Cays was started with 
enthusiasm, and it flourished. It has continued ever 




Group of Wesleyan Ministers Composing Synod of the Honduras 

District about 1890. 



since to wield its influence; sometimes full of zeal 
and spiritual force, at other times somewhat cold and 
inactive, but still the Church of God, "That looketh 
forth as the morning, fair as the moon, clear as the 
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sun, and terrible as an army with banners." — Song: 
. 6:10. 

1 am indebted to Uncle James Cooper for the fol- 
lowing items. He said in substance:—* 

That Mr. Warren was the first one of the brethren 
who conducted public worship on Sundays. Broth- 
ers Ward Morgan and Henry Cooper soon afterwards 
helped. 

At first fwo prayer meetings were held weekly, 

but they soon ceased. The Sunday services, how- 
ever, continued with zest. 

A few months after the prayer-meetings had been 
silenced another active worker came upon the scene 
in the person of Brother James Cooper himself. He 
had b een won to the cause of God by o ne of the lay 
brethren from Ruatan. 

Being zealous and earnest, he offered his services 
in conducting a prayer-meeting weekly. In this 
laudable desire he was encouraged by Brother John 
Howell. Obtaining the use of Thomas Howell's 
house for the purpose, Brother James Cooper held a 
meeting that same night with a house full of earnest 
Christians. 

In a short time two prayer-meetings were held 
weekly , Mr. Morgan taking one. T hese were in- 
creased until one was held every nigh t in the week 
and one early on Sunday morni ngs, the brethren . 
helping heartily. And all this was done with a sin> 
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gle eye to the glory of God. What commendable 
enthusiasm was all this! 

But there are times when the fire smoulders on 
God's altar; hearts grow cold; "christians lag; the 
work wanes; it was so here. 




Methodist Chapel, East Harbor. 



The fruit-trade was started, and the people re- 
moved from the Cays to East Harbor to enjoy it 
and to cultivate their land. 

About this time Utilla w as not visited by any 
minister for more than two years. 

Dancin g, which the people greatly loved and which 
under religious influences had been set aside for 
some time, was again commenced, and one by one 
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the members fell away until only two remained faith- 
ful to Zion and to Christ: they were Brother James 
Cooper and his wife Catherine. 

Owing to the Yuaft of a building and perhaps also 
to the lack of religious fervor, many months p assed^ 
?^_^Y without the holding of a single public 
religious service. The chapel at the Cays had 
been taken to pieces for rebuilding at Eastern Har- 
bor, but this was not speedily accomplished. 

Sometime in the year 1862, Mr. Davis, who was 
an American and the master of the Day School in 
the island, although not himself a professor of relig- 
ion, expressed a desire to attend a religious service. 
This was the spark whicl^ rekindled afresh the fire 
on the a ltar of God. Henry Cooper loaned his 
house for the purpose. James Cooper held the ser- 
vice, and God was again worshiped in public. 

Shortly after this the island was visited by Rev. E. 
D. Webb. He conducted a series of services, which 
resulted in a glorious revival, and nearly all of the 
former members returned to the church and to God. 

But, I must here thank Mr. Cooper for his helpful 
information, 'and take up my story at another point. 
I am fortunate in having the following interesting 
notes from Mr. Webb's communications for insertion 
at this place. He writes: — 

*'I send you the following quotations from my 
Journal as to my first visit to Utilla: 
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•'Tuesday, April 10, 18S5. About noon started 
for Utilla on board the Eagle (Schol)ner). The boat 
was worked by Bros. John Hbfrell and W. Morgan. 
I lay on deck the whole passage. We had a fair 
wind, so anchored about 8 the same evening at the 
same Kay where the chapel was in course of building, 
and was most kindly entertained in the house of 
Mrs. Howell. 

*'Wed. 11. Preached at 4:30 P. M. in the half 
finished chapel. Text, Titus 2:11-13. 

*'Thurs. 12. At 10 A. M. met the Class Leaders, 
Bro. Howell and Sis. Wood. Sis. Wood resigned. 

Bro. Ward Morgan appointed to meet her class. 

Visited during the day and preached at 4:30. 

** Friday 13. Renewed the tickets — all the mem- 
bers present except one who was at sea. 

**Sat. 14. Did not preach — had to rest because of 
my bad leg. 

"Sunday 15. In the Morning Service I intro- 
duced the Sunday Service of the Methodists. Baptized 
nine children, one of whom, the son of John Howell, 
was named Harmon Mason in memory of the first 
Missionary to the island — my predecessor of Blessed 
Memory. The morning text was Romans 8:1. 
Preached again in the afternoon at 4*:30, on the Prod- 
igal Son. 

"Monday, April 16. At 7 A. M. went on board 
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the Eagle to return to Ruatan — arriving there next 
day. ^ 

*'My 2Dd visit X.% Utilla was from July 6, 1855 to 
July 12th. 

paid many visits to the Island during the years 
I was stationed in the Ruatan Circuit, the last 

being from June 24 to July 11, 1867, when I spent 

two Sundays in the Island." 

In a letter to Mr. Morgan dated August 16, 1897, 
Mr. Webb wrote *'the last time I visited you was in 

* * * * when I visited every house and took 
down the names of all the Heads of Families, etc.'* 
Referring to his first visit he said: During this 'first 
visit I appointed you as a Leader, and introduced 
the Sunday Service of the Methodists and requested 
you to continue to read prayers from it and to read 
a sermon every Sunday, which I believe you contin- 
ued to do till you began to preach yourself." 

Moreover, in writing to the same person he says, 
**I have a Printed Plan of the Ruatan Circuit for 
January, February, and March, 1855*, on which your 
name • appears as a Local Preacher. At that time 

Brother Cooper was not on the Plan as a Preacher. 
But he was a Prayer Leader. I have another Plan 
for December, January, February, and March, 1867- 

*Guide<l by the dates given elsewhere by Mr. Webb, this date must be 
an error.—AuUior. 
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Rev. Henr>' Trcgoning. 



[To Brother Richard H. Rose, with kindest thoughts, from Heury 
Tregoning. — June 6, 1900.] 
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1868, on which Brother Cooper and Brother Morgan 

both appear as Local Preachers." 

The membership in 1867, according to Mr. Webb's 
account, was nineteen full members and six on trial. 

In time the old thached chapel on the hill at East 
Harbor was pulled down, and a neat shingled build- 
ing of pine boards and glazed windows built in its 
place. Brother James Cooper, — Uncle Jimmy most 
of the people call him, — deserves much credit for his 
earnest and devoted efforts in obtaining this taber- 
nacle for God. 

The new chapel was completed in the month of 
September — -year unknown — and in the following 
November it was dedicated by the Rev. George 
Sykes. 

As time rolled on, some of the worshippers com- 
plained of the difficulty experienced in climbing the 
hill to the chapel. A site by the sea was bought and 
the chapel removed to the place where it now stands. 

This chapel was renovated and enlarged in the year 
1891. And in 1897 it was again lengthened to make 
room for increasing congregations. 

In course of time Uncle J immy removed to the 
Cays, for the benefit of his health. Being an active 
Christian, he built a chapel there and conducted 
public worship on ' nearly every Lord's Day. He 
sometimes visited East Harbor and preached to the 
people here on Sunday mornings. But frequently 
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ten or twelve weeks passed 
without a single service 
being held. Poor health 
prevented Mr. Morgan 
from preaching, and the 
visits of the ministers 
were infrequent and .ir- 
regular. 

While matters were in 
this condition, God raised 
up from among the people 
a man who undertook to 
conduct the public wor- 
ship, and this brother 
did so for several years in 
succession, holding two 
services o n Sundays. 
Other workers followed 
later so that for many 
years the services have 
been held regularly, both 
on the Lord's Day and 
through the week. 

In 1890 and 1891 a great _ 
revival wave swept 
through the island, and the 
membership of the church 
was increased from twenty-six to one hundred and 




Rev. Thomas H. Caddy, 
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twenty-seven. Rev. Terence M. Sherlock was then 
Superintendent of the Ruatan Circuit. Encourag- 
ing results attended his labors throughout the cir- 
cuit. 

During the revival just referred to. Rev. J. K. 
Braham, B. D., visited the island and gained in one 
service fourteen or fifteen converts. He preached 
two helpful and awakening sermons, one from He- 
brews 12:16 and the other from verse 22 of the same 
chapter and book. The sermon in the morning 
from the latter text was specially encouraging to pro- 
fessors of religion; the one at night on the former 
text struck at the consciences of all me^ and made 
deep and enduring impressions upon many hearts. 

Moreover, '*God, who prepares his work through 
ages, accomplishes it by the weakest instruments 
when his time has come," was pleased to bless also 
the efforts of the Local Preachers in the island, dur- 
ing this revival, and converts were added to the 
Church through their instrumentality. The glory 
is God's, for it is not by might nor by power,, but by 
His Spirit these wonders are wrought. 

The Society is now in a prosperous condition. The 
circuit minister visits us once in each guarter and 
spends two Sundays here at each visit. 

The Rev. Henry Tregoning did a noble work in the 
Ruatan Circuit. Several revivals and seasons of 
deep spiritual blessing mark his ministrations at Util- 
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la, and by his address and winsomeness he has en- 
deared himself to many. Bay Islanders. He had a 
church built in many of the hamlets and villages at 
Ruatan. He organized a brass band, ordered the in- 
struments, and he himself taught the members of the 
band to play. The band has been a credit to that 
community. 

Mr. Tregoning was successful in forming societies 
at Bonacca, and, before leaving the circuit, he had 
a commodious chapel started and well under way at 
that place with material on the spot and promised 
subscriptions toward its completion. 

He frequently pre ached in Spa nish to the Spanish^ 
speaking pe ople in the circuit. F or, without a mas- 
ter, he soon mastered the Spanish language by study- 
ing books. 

At Ceiba, through his activity and encouragement, 
a church suitable to the times and in proportion to 
the congregation was built. Of course Mr. MacField, 
the Methodist Lay Agent there, deserves great credit ; 
for he gathered subscriptions, and superintended the 
work, and Mr. Tregoning himself accorded to this 
worthy brother the **well done*' that he justly 
merited. 

The society at Cdba was first organized by the 
Rev. Thomas B. Angolcl, Chairman of the Honduras 
District. Mr. Angold went to Ceiba from this place. 
Some of the brethren accompanied him. I went with 
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them. I would not have missed that happy time on 
any account. Our stay was short — less than a day — 

but in those few hours great good was accomplished. 
Most of the English-speaking people and a few Span- 
iards gathered together at one of the houses at the 
appointed time. Mr. Angold preached from Acts 
18:9, 10. The sermon was full of power. The Holy 
Spirit was present in great degree. It was a glorious 
time. Converts were made: a class formed. And 
God's blessing has followed the church at Ceiba. 

Replying recently to a letter from me, Mr. Tregon- 
ing wrote: "Your Missionary Meetings are indeed 
splendidly successful — $725.00 is really good for Util- 
la: and how could Ceiba possibly raise $477? It was 
the day of small things when I crossed in the Little 
Hiller and preached at the house of Mr. Simons." 

In company with the Rev. Robert Cleghorn, Mr. 
Tregoning made seyeral evangelistic tours through 
the Bay Islands. They aimed at holding a series of 
services in every town and village from the upper 
part of Bonacca to the Utilla cays. God owned 
their eflPorts. On each occasion these services result- 
ed in a glorious harvest of souls, enriching the 
churches by increased memberships and causing joy 
both on earth and in heaven over repenting sinners. 

Mr. Tregoning's term on^e mission field having 
expired, he returned to England. Rev. Thos. H. 
Caddy is the present Superintendent over the Rua 
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tan Circuit. Mr. Caddy is an energetic man. Great 
sttccess has attended his efforts in the matter of For- 
eign Missions. And in 1901 he received from the 
people of Utilla eight hundred and four dollars, cur- 
rency, in missionary contributions. The missionary 
meetings of this year (1901) were exceptionally well 
attended, and the people responded with greater gen- 
erosity than ever before. 

Early in 1903 Mr. Caddy, in company with the Rev. 
Joseph Pryor, conducted a series of evangelistic ser- 
vices at this place. The outcome was a glorious re- 
vival and a great ingathering of precious souls to the 
Church. 

The Rev. James W. Lord, chairman of the District, 
visited the circuit in 1901, coming first to Utilla. 

He was pleased with the progress that Methodism is 
making here. Visiting the island again in 1%3, he 
set in motion a scheme for the stationing of an or- 
dained minister at Utilla. 

The people entered heartily in with the scheme pro- 
' posed, and a great majority of them signed petitions 
asking to have a minister. So that from the small 
Methodist Society in the Cays in Mr. Webb's day, 
Utilla has now grown important enough to be looking 
forward towards becoming a separate circuit. 

With a minister stationed at Utilla, Ceiba will 
* then receive regular and frequent visits from the 
missionary. Other stations will be opened, and 
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Other societies formed, in the flourishing towns along 
the coast of the continent ; and the spread of Metho- 
dism will be assured in that section. 

Many of the islanders often speak affectionately of 

the missionaries who visited and ministered to them. 

We acknowledge with thanksi^i ving and gratitude 
that our pulpits have been filled with such noble and 
godJy men, one of whom, the Rev. George Sykes, 
afterwards became President of the West Indian Con- 
ferences. 

• • • • 

Now Seyenth-Day Adv^entiscijsvas brought to the 
island under different circumstances. It early 
found a few supporters, and it has been only a firm 
faith in our own svstem which has nrevented Advent- 
ism from spreading through the island; for it was 
vigorously pr essed upon us by its able rep rese nta- 
tives. In some way Adventist literature in the form 
of tracts and magazines found its way into the island, 
and as tract after tract was received and read our 
people became more and more familiar with the* 
views of this sect. In time we read the almost mar- 
velous things recorded in "The Rise and Progress 
of Seventh-Day Adventists," and we began to real- 
ize that a few in the island were inclined to accept 
their views. 

Prior to this time, however, Mrs. Gutron, from 
California, visited the island. This was in the year 
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1886 (?). She had removed from these parts to Cali- 
fornia many years before, and while living there 
had been converted to Seventh-Day Adventism. 
While here she visited many of the homes and 

sought to set the leaven of the Adventists in motion. 
At Ruatan she had succeeded in getting two or 
three families to accept her views. After a short 
stay in the islands Mrs. Gutron returned to the United 
States. 

Elder Hutchins and his wife arrived at Ruatan 
early in the 90's. They are amiable and winsome. 
Mr. Hutchins proved to be an active and practical 
man with superior gifts as a speaker. He went from 
island to island preaching and lecturing specially on 
the Seventh Day as the Sabliath of the Lord, on the 
Second Advent of Christ, on the keeping of the com- 
mandments, etc. 

His preaching made a deep impression on the 
minds of many people in each of the islands. Many 
were fully persuaded and believed. At Bonacca es- 
pecially the effect of his teaching was most pronounc- 
ed, and Mr. Hutchins very soon succeeded in 
firmly planting a vigorous society in that island. 
He also obtained possession of a commodious meet- 
ing-house that the people at Bonacca had built some 
time before. Thus his efforts to evangelize were 
crowned with success. 

Feeling the great need of a vessel to convey him 
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from place to place, he had one built. The work 
was undertaken by Kirk Co nnel Bros, of Bonacca. 
They soon completed and launched the elegant 
schooner Herald, In this vessel Mr. Hutchins ex- 
tended his missionary labors even to places remote 
from the Bay Islands. 

In various parts of Ruatan converts to Adventism 
were made; but the aggregate membership, gained 
in the whole island, was not great. At Utilla it was 
evident that a few members of the Methodist Church 
inclined to Adventism. Of course efforts were 
speedily made, a nd with some suc cess, both by min- 
isters and leaders, t o re-establis h t he fai t h of these 
wavering disciples . 

In 1894 the lovaltv of our people to Methodism was 
put to the severest t est. It was in March, I think, of 
this year that Elders Hutchins and^Emmerson and 
their wives came here by previous appointment. 
They came this time prepared to hold a long series 
of preaching services and so deliver their messages 
to the people of this place. For this purpose they 
brought with them a large tent which they erected 
on a vacant lot in a commanding position in the town. 

Th e services were held every night in the w eek, 
Sundays excepjted, and for four or five weeks i n suc- 
cession . The two Elders took the services in turn, 
Mr. Hutchins on one nigfht and Mr. Emmerson the 
next, and so on. The people flocked to the meet* 
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ings. Nightly was the tent crowded to overflowing 
by people eager to hear the Word and to compare 
religion with religion. It was indeed a time of 
great excitement. 

Many were driven to search the Scriptures and so 
prove for themselves whether the things were really 
true that these Preachers constantly affirmed. Many 
searched the Scriptures from mere curiosity, others 
to prepare themselves for argument, and yet others 
to obtain a more intimate knowledge of God's Word 
and more fully satisfy themselves of the truth as it is 
in Christ Jesus our Divine Lord. 

Indeed with some of us "there were great search- 
ings of heart." And we found that we had not 
trusted in a vain thing, for, **We know in whom we 
have believed,'* and **I am persuaded that neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature shall be able 
to separate us from the love of God which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord." — Romans 8:38, 39. 

But '^everything is blessed which is meant to 
make us tremble at sin, every doctrine, however 
awful, is blessed if it helps to startle us from that 
drunkenness, to wean us from that fatal fascination" 
by which sin lures, captivates, and binds its slaves. 

While the mission lasted the missionaries went 
proselyting from house to house. Employing their 
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most persuasive eloquence, and strengthening their 
arguments with many proof-texts from the Scrip- 
tures, they strove earnestly to convince the people of 
the error . of the "old way" and induce them if pos- • 
sible to accept Christianity from the Adventist view- 
point. Not a few listened, wavered, and yielded: 
thus a Seventh-Day Ad ventist Society was formed 
here, and a church built. Mrs. Ellen Morgan and 
* Joseph C. Bodden w.ere among the first to be bap- 
tized members. So that taken altogether, the nightly 
ministrations in the tent and the daily visitations 
from house to house, the efforts of the missionaries 
were not fruitless. 

The ^reat majo ri ty of the isla nders, however, stood 
firm in the o ld f aith and in t heir fide lity to Method- 
ism. In the absence of a Methodist Minister in the 
island at the time the local preachers and class-lead- 
ers labored assiduously and to the best of their abil- 
ity to show our people that we really had **the true 
light." It was at this time also that Uncle Jimmy 
preached a very helpful sermon from the text: 
**Jesus Christ the same yesterday, and today, and 
forever." — Hebrews 13:8. A glance at the immediate 
context will give a good idea of the line of thought 
that was followed by the preacher. Cei tainly, the 
sermon was very cheering and reviving to drooping, 
doubting souls. 

I was fortunate too in having previously read a 
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Splendid little book entitled **The Sabbath Manual," 
by Rev. Justin Edwards, D. D. Leading the reader 
along from the days of the Apostles, and making 

copious quotations from the writings of the early 
Fathers of the Church in support of the observance 
of the Christian vSabbath, Dr. Edwards has made this 
subject exceptionally clear. The Rev. Paul Ellis, 
who read the book, said it was the best work he had 
ever seen on the subject. He said also: don't see 
how any one after reading this book can fail of being 
convinced that Sunday is the proper day to be ob- 
served by Christians.'* 

Having accomplished their purpose, the Adventist 
ministers brought the services at the tent to a con- 
clusion. The tent was lowered and removed. And 
Mr. and Mrs. Hutchins returned to Bonacca, leaving 
Elder Emmerson and his wife at this place. Thus 
was concluded one of the n^ost stirring and exciting 
seasons in the history of Utilla. 

But Mr. Emmerson did not remain idle. By no 
means. He continued to evangelize by regularly 
preaching and by doing daily house to house visita- 
tion. He was a good man and faithful to his cause. 
While he was thus engaged, the island was visited 
by the Rev. P. Ellis one of the Methodist ministers. 
Mr. Ellis had been appointed to the Ruatan Circuit 
for the present quarter and was then on his pastoral 
visit to Utilla. He preached on the Sabbath several 
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times, Mr. Emmerson being present on each occasion. 
Without circumlocution but in choice language, Mr. 
Ellis discoursed straight on the subject, and in 
several learned and elaborate discourses confirmed 
our people in the faith. 

Elder Goodrich is the present superintendent of 
the Seventh Day Adventist Church in the Bay Is- 
lands. He is held in high esteem by the members of 
his churches. 




lu 1899 an Adventist day 
school was opened in Utilla 
by Miss Winnie Holmden, 
an American teacher. Her 
father, mother, and brother 
accompanied her to the is- 
land. Miss Holmden and 
her mother remained here 
two years. On returning to 
the United States, they 
carried little Effie Bush, a 
sweet native child, with 
them. 

Miss Holmden was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. and Mrs. 
Corwiu. They in turn 
were succeeded by Mr. and 
Mrs. Allen, the present 
teachers. 



Kffie Bush. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Utilla Fusiladed 




HE SWEET serenity of our island life was 
j rudely disturbed on a bright Sunday io Oc* 
I tober, 1873. 



It was a lovely morning, and the sweet 
Sabbath repose had settled over the settlement. To 

prepare for public worship and spend the day aright 
were the uppermost thoughts on the minds of the 
people. But the announcement that the ship was ap- 
proaching displaced these happy renewing thoughts 
and great excitement and general confusion prevailed 
instead, for the people feared coming trouble. 

It appears that the steamer General Shertrnm had 
been fi tted out for an^ expedition against Honduras. 
She had on board a pa rty of wealthy Guatemalean 
malcontents whose aim it was to reach the frontier 
of Guatemala by invading Honduras and marching 
through the latter country. 

The General SJicnnan arrived here in June 1873, 
stopping first at Utilla. She then steamed to Trux- 
illo. I was at Truzillo at the time on board of a 
trading schooner. 

The steamer steamed up to Point Castillo and 
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anchored within the point on the side towards Trux- 
lllo. There was much excitement on shore, both in 
the town and the fort, while the ship was approaching. 
Evidently the officials had been expecting the ship, 
and they knew her character, for her flag was dis- 
played. 

After the steamer had anchored, the Commandant 
of the port obtained the service, as courier, of a 
trading-schooner — the 'White Wing,' I think — which 
was then at anchor in the bay. She was sent with a 
despatch to the steamer. Those in command on the 
ship must have refused to comply with any demand 
from the shore. Because, after the schooner's re- 
turn cannon shot were fir«d at the steamer from the 
fort. The balls went whistling over our heads; but 
the ** Sherman" was beyond their reach. 

On the following morning the General Sherman 
steamed in towards the upper part of Truxillo Bay 
and landed two boat loads of men. They marched 
at once for the town ; and their boats, carrying fire- 
arms, followed close by them along the beach. The 
arms were lauded near the guard-house. And more 
men were transferred from ship to shore. 

While this was being done, there was, of course, 
great excitement in the city. The residents were 
panic-stricken at the thought of a battle to be fought 
at their very doors and in their streets. But this was 
avoided, for the troops, which were few in number, 
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left the fort and marched orderly away. The invad- 
ing party marched up the hill, entered and took pos- 
session of the fort. 

Early on the following day, the Hondurean troops, 

having been reinforced, marched boldly against the 
town and attacked the invaders, but were repulsed 
with small loss on both sides. 

Mr. Bodden and I were on shore in one of the 
stores when the alarm was given. We hastily fled to 
our boat. Hardly had we got on board of our vessel 
when we saw Col. Young, who was a passenger with 
us, coming down the hill at a good rate of speed and 
hailing lustily for us to send the boat on shore for 
him. The shots were already flying through the air. 

The General Sherman remained several months in 
these waters going from port to port in the republic. 
On the day already mentioned at the commencement 
of this chapter she steamed into Utilla and demanded 
the surrender of the town and of the troops that were 
on shore. This being refused, a hot attack was com- 
menced from the ship by pouring a stream of small 
shot into the town, and the firing continued from 
about nine o'clock on Sunday morning till near 
nightfall of the same day. 

Before the firing commenced both the civil and 
military authorities advised the citizens to withdraw 
themselves to a safe distance. Mr. Jacob Prudot of 
Truzillo was then Chief Magistrate of the island. 
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Captain Landa commanded the troops. Both of 
these gentlemen conducted themselves in a dignified 
and praiseworthy manner during the fray. 

Acting on their advice, we hastily got our families 
on board the boats and removed them to the point 
opposite the town. Well do I remember in our hasty 
flight, the dear old lady, Grandma Cooper, in her 
trepidation actually wading out in the water before 
any one could get to assist her. I hurried to reach 
her and lifting her into my dory carried her safely to 
the little schooner on board of which I had already 
placed my wife and child. Rains, which set in that 
night, added greatly to our discomforts. 
. Not a shot was fired from the ship until those on 
board had been assured that the citizens were safe. 
Then the fusilading was commenced, and a torrent of 
small shot was poured in upon our "sweet homes." 

Two squads of Hondurean soldiers were at that 
time stationed in the island numbering in all about 
one hundred and twenty men. Officers and privates 
behaved nobly. They bravely withstood the attack 
from the ship as long as there was any use in doing 
so, sheltering themselves as best they could behind 
houses, etc., but often openly exposing themselves to 
danger. 

The old cannon, which stood on the open wharf on 
shore, was loaded by the soldiers trained on the ship 
and frequently fired off, during the day. A boatload 
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of men from the ship attempted two or three times 
during the day to effect a landing at or near the 
town. But the soldiers were constantly on the alert 
and as often prevented the ship's men from landing. 
Captain Landa's men were well disciplined, and 
altogether they deserve our profound respect for the 
bravery they exhibited on that never-to-be-forgotten 
occasion. 

Of course public worship could not be attempted 
on that fearful day. But likely enough many hearts 
were trustingly uplifted in silent, earnest, and hum- 
ble prayer to Almighty God, and blessed be his 
name, He did not forsake us. 

We endured trying experiences which lasted sever- 
al days. Forced to desert our homes and prevented 
from returning to them; short of provisions; camj^ 
in^ out in rudely and hastily constructed huts ; pass- 
ing sleepless nights, with swarms of mosquitoes 
about us; and the increased discomforts from the al- 
most incessant rains prevailing at the time; our 
wives and women fearful but uncomplaining; our 
children wondering; ours was indeed an unenviable 
condition. 

What times were those! We may attempt to de- 
scribe the excitement, the panic, the sufferings of 
the wandering population, the fears entertained by 
many ; but who can do adequate justice to the subject? 

Yet having at least tasted of the dreadful horrors 
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of war, we may well symphathize with people who 
suffer from the besieging enemy quartered against 
them. To them the call of the bugle, the rolling of 
the drum, the tramping of the infantry, the report 
of the musketry, and the booming of the cannon, 
mean anything excepting peace and comfort. 

But in time the firing ceased; the ship departed; 
and tranquility reigned once more. After some days 
the rains too, ceased, and the sun appeared shining 
in hrilliant tropical glory. We were then permitted 
by the authorities to return to our homes. And the 
fusilading of Utilla and the sufferings of its citizens 
were already things of the past. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Presidents Visit The Island. 

mN RECENT years Utilla has been visited by 
three presidents of Hondura s. The islanders, 
highly appreciating this honor, extended a 
most enthusiastic welcome on each occasion ; 
and did their utmost to entertain those distingfuished 
visitors who were inspecting this part of the domain 
over which they ruled. 

Qeneral Bogran came first. He sailed on the Hon- 
duran steam-yacht General Morazon^ arriving here 
in Tune 1886. 

Sending a dispatch in advance, the President re- 
quested that no public demonstration should be made 
on his arrival. In accordance therewith his reception 
was quiet, but cordial and hearty. But it was plain 
that the islanders were keeping holiday. The stores 
were closed; the streets and buildings decorated with 
palms and flowers; light fire-works were kept rattling 
along the streets; and an occasional boom of the can- 
non rang out in the President s honor. 

A committee of respectable citizens had been ap- 
pointed to meet the President and his party and 
conduct them ashore. He was at breakfast when we 
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reached the ship. A little later he came on deck 
shook hands with us, and after a brief conversation 
signified his readiness to go on shore. It was about 
eleven o'clock when the party landed. They were 
received into and entertained at the home of Captain 
Woodville and his amiable family. 

The people were dressed in their best. And many 
of them called to see the President. He cordially 
shook their hands and spoke kindly to them. In 
short, everything po ssible und er the circumstances 
was done to show a bec oming reverence to th e Chief 
Executive of the Republic. 

""Tvater in the afternoon, a deputation of influential 
citizens arrived here from Truxillo. They came oft 
the steamer S, Oteri which was commanded by Gen- 
eral Henry Pizzati. Dr. Matute, who headed the dep- 
utation, in an urgent, effective, and eloquent speech, 
invited the President to visit Truzillo. He assured 
the latter of an enthusiastic welcome at that city. 

General Pizzati also pressed the President- to accept 
the service of his swift and comm<:)dious ship for the 
remainder of his tour. Pizzati had hastened from 
Truxillo expressly to meet His Excellency at this 
place. 

General Bogran replied in well chosen words, ac- 
cepting both of the pressing invitations. And the 
party sailed from here on that same night for Rua- 
tan thence to Truzillo. 
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Doctor Don Pol^^carpo Bonilla came next. He 
made an extensive tour through the country, arriving 
here on Sunday morning Sept. 1897. 

Ample preparations had been made for his recep- 
tion* A large concourse o£ respectable citizens, men, 
women, and children, dressed in holiday attire, as- 
sembled at the landing-place to meet and to greet 
him. Flags waved. Cannon boomed. The school 
children sang. The people cheered. Bverything 
said, Welcome to the President of our country! 
• A fine row-boat, fitted specially for the President's 
use and mafined by well trained oarsmen, was sent to 
convey him to the landing-place. On his leaving the 
ship a salute of cannon was fired on board, and his 
own brass-band struck up lively music. As he land- 
ed a salute of cannon was fired on shore, and this 
was repeated several times during the day. 

Hon. Eugene Jarnigan, U. S. Consul, stood fore- 
most among the prominent men of the island to re- 
ceive and welco.me the President. Over the wharf 
prepared for His Excellency 's landing, a wooden arch 
was erected bearing the motto in Spanish ''Wel- 
come.** Many arches of palm-leaves and flowers 
were arranged along the main street. 

In the house provided for his accommodation — Mr, 
Carrol Thompson's dwelling — ladies played at inter- 
vals on the piano; sometimes a group of young la- 
dies would sing while one played the accompaniment. 
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Everything possible was done to make the Presi- 
dent's visit pleasant and enjoyable both to himself 
and to all interested. 

Having spent a pleasant day, the President and his 
party departed that same night for other places. 
They returned here on Friday, Oct. 1st. On this oc- 
casion a sp lendid, ball „ yi^sj^YSSL in theJPresident's 
honor. 

In the afternoon of this day, Httle Ada Howell pre- 
sented to the President a crystal glass dish filled with 
beautiful shells and snow-white coral from the sea. 
Doctor Bonilla showed his appreciation of the gift by 
taking the little girl in his arms and caressing her. 

The ball was concluded at three o'clock on the 
following morning, and the party steamed away 
from the island on the good ship Rover, which was 
commanded by the courteous Captain Reed. 

The last of these distinguished visitors is General 
Terencia Sierra. He was accompanied by his ami- 
able wife and accomplished daughter, and also by a 
large retinue of officers and friends among whom 
were General Manuel Bonilla, M ajor Burk e, Mr. Alt- 
chul, Senor Ines Navaro a brilliant writer in the 
national press, and many others. This party arrived 
here on August 17, 1901, on board the Hondurean 
coast-guard steamer Tatumbla, 

The Municipal authorities and all of the inhabi- 
tants of the island, men and women, combined to 
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give them a most hearty reception. And in this the 
islanders were aided by the arrival of a wealthy party 
from Belize which had come to the island on Mr. 
Walshe's yacht Teresa on purpose to meet the Presi- 
dent. These were Mr. Maitland, Hondurean Consul 
at Belize, Mr. Walshe, Manager of the United Fruit 
Go's S. S. Line, and his elegant wife, and a few 
other ladies and gentlemen. 

Touching this reception, I have translated the f ol- 
lowing brief extracts from an excellent account that 
was published in El Pabelhn de Honduras: — 

**The Ta/umd/a-enteved the harbor at Utilla about 
midday. The whole town was in holiday expectancy 
awaiting the President. As soon as the Tatumbla 
was anchored and blew her whistle the boats from 
the shore were sent to convey us to the landing-place. 
First of all, as was quite proper, came the one in- 
tended for the President and his family ; this one was 
well-fitted with suitable seats, an elegant awning and 
a body of genteelly dressed oarsmen. 

''Landing on the little wharf, we soon met groups 
of men of ruddy cheeks, long white beards, blue eyes, 
grave but pleasant aspect, of simple but correct cus- 
toms, clean and well-dressed, speaking alternately 
English and Spanish; and bands of fair women, 
tall, well-formed, amiable, elegantly dressed, beauti- 
ful—very beautiful — as clean of person as of spirit, 
some of them understanding both languages; and 
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crowds of boys and girls as fair as the lily or as ruddy 
as the chestnut, drawn up in file and forming an in- 
closure, waving flags, rejoicing, singing, smiling, 
bright as an Aurora in April. We thought, and it 
was true, that we were among civilized people of 
another race; but assimilated to Honduras by com- 
mon interests and convictions. 

After the splendid reception an abundant break- 
fast, savory and of good variety, was served." 

The ball that was given that ni ght in honor of 
the President was a splendid success. 

On the following day at a public meeting over 
which His Excellency the President presided, a peti- 
tion signed by the islanders was read by one of the 
citizens. The purpose of the petitioners was to have 
a free port established at Utilla. 

The President did not discourage their hopes, but 
he assured them that the power to grant their pe- 
tition lay chiefly and primarily with the Congress; 
and he graciously recommended that the petition 
should be forwarded to him at Tegucigalpa. 

The petitioners have not yet realized their desire. 
But £/ Pabellon de Honduras encourages them to 
hope. It says, '*Soon or late a free port in Utilla 
will become a reality.*' 

The need of a free-port, or at least a port with a 
low tariff in the Bay Islands, has been frequently 
agitated. It has its advocates as well as its oppos- 
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ers. And it has been quite generally conceded, that 

for many reasons, some of which were pointed out in 
the petition just mentioned. Utilla is the best place 
in the Bay Islands for the establishment of a free 
port. 

General Sierra's manner was most courteous and 
affable. Speaking English^ he readily led the conver- 
sation and so set at ease any of our number who were 
unfamiliar with the Spanish. 

Aft^r night-fall the President and the companions 
of his tour bid adieu to the islanders, and embarked 
to proceed on their way back to Puerto Cortez, 
thence to the Capital. And our citizens, elated with 
the honor they had enjoyed of speaking face to face 
with the Chief Executive of our beautiful country, 
went to their homes to meditate on the exciting oc- 
currences of the past two days. 
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The Banana Business— A Boom For Utilla. 

mHE banana enterprite was t he lever that ele- 
vated the people of Utilla^in their temp oral 
concerns. Up to this time the chief traffic 
had been a trade in cocoanuts and cocoanut 
oil carried on with Belize. 

Growing the banana promised to become a more 
profitable industry. 

Some of the settlers planted small plats of ground 
with banana and plantain suckers. The land gave 
good returns in large bunches of the luscious fruit, 
and the business was lucrative. 

The returns were quick. Usually in eleven or 
twelve months after planting the suckers, bananas 
can be shipped. And thenceforth the crop is contin- 
uous for many years without the labor and expense 
of replanting. 

The expense of cultivating was small, and the 
prices received for the fruit were encouraging. The 
prices then ranged from fifty cents to one dollar in 
American money per bunch of bananas; 

At first the quality of fruit produced in Utilla was 
insufficient to attract the fruit vessels to its ports. 
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The planters were thus obliged to carry their fruit 
in small craft to Ruatan and sell it to the schooners 
that were loading there. 

But the early settlers of Utilla were men of energy 
and pluck — ^toilers; and well fitted for working up a 
new country. They went to work with a will; 
cleared the land ; planted more suckers ; and in a 
short time God rewarded their industry with in- 
creased crops. 

This greater abundance of the much coveted fruit 
drew the attention of the fruit- buyers, and very 
soon our people enjoyed the satisfaction of seeing the 
fruit-schooners in quest of their bananas riding at 
anchor and loading in their beautiful Jiarbor. 

This was a boom for Utill a. and the inhabitants 
enjoyed a season of prosperity almost magical. 
Everybody had aplenty. It was said, ''Money was 
growing: on the trees and bushes," and instead of 
being likened to a 'Mand of milk and honey" one 
styled it *'a land of milk and money." 

With such a stream of prosperity there came also, 
as a natural consequence, a demand for greater im- 
provements and comforts. 

The people first built their houses on the hills. ^ 
Afterwards lots were filled by the edge of the sea 
and houses built on them. The thatched log-houses 
disappeared and were replaced by neat cottages built 
0 of American pi ne lumber and shingles, and comfort- 
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ably furnished. Wagons and carts were imported 
for hauling out the fruit from the plantations. 

The traders themselves had their share of the large 
profits which Dame Fortune was so lavishly distrib- 
uting. It is said that almost fabulous prices were 
obtained by the traders for the bananas at New Or- 
leans. Certainly many gre w ri ch in the business. 

The growth of the banana trade in these parts is 
almost phenomenal. From the exportation of a few 
hundred bunches at a time, the shipments reached 
many thousand bunches weekly, and instead of the 
small sail vessels as carriers, large and swift steam- 
ers have been put into the trade. 

In the spring of 1876 the writer was at New Or- 
leans purchasing goods. Many schooners laden with 
bananas, were then lying at the wharves or levees. 
The aggregate number of bunches in their cargoes 
seemed very large. But the fruit merchants were 
gleeful; because the large importations of bananas 
meant a golden harvest for them. 

Mr. M. Machecca who afterwards became Presi- 
dent of the firm of Machecca Bros, said to me: "The 
banana trade is now onlv in its infancy. The time 
is not far distant when large ships will be engaged in 
transporting bananas to New Orleans; and when the 
present supply, large as it looks, will be insignificant 
and entirely insufficient to supply the demand." 
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His prophecy has been fully verified.* For many 
years past his own firm has owned a line of fine 
steamers which are engaged in carrying cargoes of 
bananas to New Orleans from British Honduras and 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Oteri, a highly respected fruit merchant of 
New Orleans, sent out the first steamer that was put 
in the banana trade. This was the E. B, Ward, Jr. 

And he afterwards added several steamers to the 
*'Oteri Pioneer Line." The B. Ward, ^r. made 
many successful voyages; but, she finally foundered 
in the Gulf while on her way to New Orleans with 
a cargo of fruit and all on board perished. 

In time the people on the m ainland_cultivated the 
b anana on- a large sc ale. The steamers went there 
for their cargoes, and the sale of the bana na in the 
islands fell c^to a^nominal season of three month s — 
from April to June inclusive. The dissatisfied island 
planters declared that the sale of fruit in that brief 
season only could not support the expense of^ciilti- 
vating, so they abandoned their plantations wHich, 
neglected, soon became a wilderness. Thus prosper ity 
in the [slands declined. 

Within the last three or four years many of our 
people have again turned their attention to the' culti- 

*I7nder date May 9, 1904, the Times-Democrat said : "Boston, Mass., May 
8.— United Fruit Company officials »pect that this jrear's importation of 
bananas into the United States by the company will he a6,ooo,ooo bunches, 
exceeding last year's importation by 4,000,000 bunches. 
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vation of the plantain, and at this time of writ- 
ing (1900) a good proportion of the island is under 
cultivation and is producing excellent fruit. In this 
year, 659,850 plantains have been exported from 

this island. 

But to retrace our steps, I may say that Utiila 
reached the z enith of its prosp erity, as a frnit port^ 
in 1876. T he following table will show the quantities 
of fruits and cocoanuts cleared from this island in 
that year: 



EXPORTS 1876 



Bunches 
of Bana. 
naa 


PlaaUias 


Oocoanats 


1 

Limes 


MuDKoes 


OrangM 


Pine- 
apples 


Shad 
docks 


mjm* 






8SBbliL 


UBbla. 


9L1Q0 







More than this number of bunches of bananas are 
now frequently exported from the mainland in a week. 

During that period of prosperity extending over 
many years, our picturesque- bay was often graced 
with small fleets of schooners some of them from the 
North, chiefly from Portland. The elegant fishing 
schooners Loify Woodbury^ y. G, Craig^ S, S, Day 
and others came trading, bringing general cargoes of 
merchandise and lumber, which usually found ready 

*This number Bcems small. In our most fruitful .years we frequently 
exported four thousand bunchea of bananas in one week, sometimes 
more. I bave* however, obtained theie flgmee from the bigbeet oiBcial 
records. 
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sale among the islanders. The goods were given in 
exchange for fruit and cocoanuts or for money at the 
option of the purchaser. 

In those halcyon daysjhe schooners from the_ 
North came here in January and dep arted with their 
last cargo of fruit, usually for .New York, in June. 
So that for them the fniit season covered some five 
gr _stx months. But th^ regular fruit sch ooners 
owned at New Orleans, such as the Helena^ Whipple^ 
Lily of the Valley, Jennie Wood, and many others 
continued trading all the year round, exce pting in 
the hot and calm months of July and August. 

In Utilla there are about four varieties of the ba- 
nana. These are the red, the parrot, the apple, and 
the French. Of course the plantains are not 
eluded in this list. 

The red grows very rank and yields heavy bunches. 
It has beeoisaid that this variety exhausts the land 
much quicker than do the others. 

The '*parrot" is not used. It grows too small to 
receive attention. Of the apple variety there are a 
few plants only in the island. These have not been 
cultivated for exportation. It is said that when 
quite ripe* and baked in syrup they taste like apples, 
hence the name. 

The variety known as the French banana, forms 
the staple produce — the banana of commerce. It is 
a delicious and nutritious fruit. The bunches grow 
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large, and, in a fertile soil like that of the main- 
land, will i^o on producing for many years an excel- 
lent quality of fruit from the one planting. 

I presume the last named variety is the one refer- 
red to by Dr. R. D. Mussey, M. D., in his remark- 
able work, *• Health: Its friends and Its Foes/' and 
in support of his able arg^ument in favor of the 
''Economy of Vegetable Pood." He writes as fol- 
lows, which is an extract made by him from the Bii- 
cyclopedia Britannica: — 

■ **The banana which flourishes up to the point where 
the mean temperature is seventy-five degrees Fah- 
renheit, produces more nutritious substance in a less 
space than any other plant. Humbolt estimates that 
an acre of ground,' planted with bananas, is suffi- 
cient to support fifty men, while the same extent of 
land, in wheat, would barely supply the wants of 
three.** 
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Boating. 

E GATING is a fruitful source of income to 
many Bay Islanders. Nearly all of the coast- 
ing-trade on this side of the Republic is con- 
ducted by these seafaring people in their trim 
little vessels. It is, therefore, an important factor in 
life at Utilla. 

This industry has kept pace with the progress of 
the island in other respectSw Thirty-five years ago 
open boats of four or five tons, with two or three ex- 
ceptions, served our purpose. Even some large ca- 
noes or *'Carib crafts'* were owned and employed in 
trading with the mainland and with the other is- 
lands. Of this latter class I remember the *'Cruis- 
er,** **Quickstep," "Rattlesnake" and others. 

But with the growth of trade there came also a de- 
mand for larger coasters, and the outcome is a fleet 
of well kept yacht-like vessels ranging from six to 
fifty tons. Indeed it would be difficult to find a finer 
set of vessels of the same class anywhere. And they 
are managed by expert boatmen who well understand 
their business. 
A few years ago the fleet included five vessels from 
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sixty to one hundred and eleven tons. They were 
the May Evelyn^ Storm King^ Royalist^ Clara L, 
Dyer^ and F, B, /TiZ/pr; they were engaged in the 
iniit trade between New Orleans and this place; and 
owned respectively by H. St. Martin, R. Woodville & 
•Co., R. H. Rose & Co., and the last two by D. Warren 
-& Co. The Storm King was wrecked and lost on Cay 
Gloria Reef, off the coast of British Honduras, the 
others have been sold out elsewhere. 

The ext raordinary developmen t of the banana in* 
dustry on the mainl and of Honduras had its b egin* 
ning .through our little boats and their enterprising 
crews. The boats frequently appearing off the little 
settlements, the good prices that were paid for the 
produce and the fair treatment in general given by 
the boatmen, encouraged the natives to cultivate 
first on a small scale, then to enlarge their cultiva- 
tions; induced many others to settle at the coast 
and thus in time these regions came into promi- 
nence as fruit-producing centers. Who may despise 
the day of small things ? 

It was the custom then for our boats to collect all 
the fruit along the coast and deliver it on board the 
vessels or steamers which were loading in our smooth 
pond-like harbor. But great changes have taken 
place since ; for, excepting in the cocoanut season, 
the steamers seldom now enter our harbor to take 
cargo. And the reasons are obvious. 
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In those days the greater part of the sea-coast from 
Truxillo to Puerto Cortez contained only a sparse 
and scattered population, Belfate, Ceiba, and Tela, 
being the largest- Some of those little hamlets have 
since become prosperous, populous, and important 
towns and shipping ports. Not only were people 
from the interior of the country attracted to this 
flourishing section, but foreigners as well. The 
population of Ceiba now equals that of Truxillo. 

At the time under consideration a boat carrying 
say three hundred bunches of bananas was often 
obliged to visit four or five different villages in order 
to get fruit enough to complete its cargo. I have in 
mind one such occasion when the little boat Serpent 
of that capacity, bought fruit at Bonito, Congreal, 
Peidro Pintado, and Santo Creik, going from one 
place to the other, yet failed to obtain a full cargo. 
But what changes have taken place since that time!* 

*El Pueblo, I^a Ceiba, of April 3, 1904, affirms that 2,070,359 bunches of 
bananas were exported from the Department of Atlantida, from January 
to Dec. 31, 1903. 




Cocoanut House and Boats, Kast Harbor. 
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Vivid reminiscences of those happy times still lin- 
ger in my memory. The little fleet sometimes start- 
ed simultaneously from the island so that we often 
enjoyed the excitement of a race across. Of course 
each captain endeavored to make his boat the fast- 
est, and this eager desire is generally indulged by 
every person on board a racing vessel. 

I read a humorous story many years ago in an 
American newspaper. The story as I remember it 
is something as follows: 

A lady who had some bacon to carry to the market 
of a large city, freighted her produce and took pas- 
sage herself on a steam-packet, which was loading at 
one of the by-ports. Being timid, she requested 
the captain to run his vessel at moderate speed. 
During the passage, however, another steamer going 
in the same direction, was encountered. Our lady 
passenger, forgetting her timidity, entered heartily 
into the general excitement that prevailed on board; 
and was as eager as any one else that her ship should 
outrun the other. 

* For some time the two boats ran along almost side 
by side and the excitement on board reached a high 
pitch; but soon the other began to forge ahead and 
it became evident that this one was losing ground* 

••Captain" cried the lady ''why don't you run your 
ship at full speed?" 

*'I have been running ray vessel at full speed for 
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some time" he replied, "but our fuel is running low 
and we must now be careful with what we have left. 
Therefore we cannot keep up with yonder ship.'* 

**Can bacon burn? " she asked. 

**CertaiQly, madam »* bacon makes a good fuel/' was 
the captain's answer. 

"Then/* exclaimed the now desperately excited 
woman, **burn my bacon! Burn my bacon, captain, 
but don't let that ship beat us.** 

This story may be true or otherwise. It certainly 
shows the heated excitement to which one may rise 
during a boat-race. And it also gives some idea of 
the sacrifice he is willing to make or the risk he will 
run to gain or even to hold his own in a race with 
another vessel. 

Well, we often had our race across with each other 
as we sailed through the waters over which the im- 
mortal Columbus had sailed in search after a passage 
to the East, over which the Indians of these islands 
hadofttimes paddled their canoes from island to main- 
land and back ; over which the reckless pirates in their 
sneaky-looking swift cutters had often chased the 
Spanish galleons on their way to £urope laden with 
valuables, or, perhaps, having captured them, towed 
the much coveted prizes into some snug harbor in the 
islands and despoiled them of their precious cargoes. 

Arriving At our destination we would anchor the 
boats and prepare to go ashore. With a smooth sea, 
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we usually reached the beach dry shod and without 
noteworthy experience. But if, as it sometimes hap- 
pened, we encountered a good sized swell rolling in 
on the shore we watched our chance resting on the 
paddles until we judged the right moment had ar- 
rived, then urging the dory forward with our pad- 
dles we went spinning on the wave and either landed 
dry or capsized. 

Native Hondureans — I can see them now in imag- 
ination — stood on the beach ready to welcome us. 
With sparkling eyes, glad at our coming, they greet- 
ed and welcomed us. Interrogations were made on 
both sides relative to the business in hand. "When 
will you load?" **What price per bunch of bananas 
will you pay?*' and other pertinent questions, all 
of which received fitting replies. 

Sometimes all the boats returned loaded. In that 
case the captain of the fruit-schooner was happy. 

His face was wreathed in smiles, as in his mind he 
painted in glowing colors a picture of the rolls of 
golden American eagles which he hoped to receive at 
New Orleans for his cargo. And I venture to affirm 
that on the whole a happier company of men than the 
boatmen themselves could not be found anywhere. 

Our boats have helped to make Utilla an important 
cocoanut port. They gather the cocoanuts from all 
parts of the coast and outlying cays and store them 
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here in cocoanut houses which have been built for this 
purpose over the water in the harbor. 

• • • «t • 

Like all other insular localities, Utilla has had its 
share of marine disasters. Of course, conlpared with 
the great losses of the world, ours have been but Lili- 
putian. Nevertheless, they have made heart wounds 
which have not entirely healed, and life scars that 
may not be removed. The poor man in Nathan's 
parable felt as keenly the loss of his one little ewe 
lamb as the rich might have felt the loss of his thou- 
sands. So has it been with us. 

I desire to mention only two or three of our losses. 

The schooner R, E . Hill was a staunch, well fitted, 
seaworthy, little vessel of sixteen tons English meas- 
firement. She was built at Utilla; o wned by George 
Hill; and was probably six or seven years old when 
she sailed from this port on her last trip. 

Two of Mr. Hill's sons, Levi and Rowland, and a 
young man named Apollos James who had been mar- 
ried two days before, made up the crew of the schoon- 
er. They went to Belfate for a cargo of bananas, but 
could not get any fruit. Intending to return to 
Utilla, the young men hastened to make sail and 
get the vessel under weigh. But in the passage she 
went down and every soul on board perished. This 
was August 2, 1885. 

% 
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The day was clear and a strong sea-breeze was 

blowing. It has been surmised that the young men 
overpressed the vessel with too much sail, so that a 
wave easily tipped her over. They were anxious, 
perhaps, to reach home before night; and never 
thought there was danger in carrying all sail before 
a favorable and friendly sea-breeze. 

Oars, hatches, water-casks, and other movables 
which floated from her decks, drifted to. the island 
and were picked up along its shores. 

The loss was a terrible blow, not merely to the Hill 
family and the young bride-wtdow of Apollos, but to 
the whole community in its sympathy with the be- 
reaved. The fate of their sons haunted Mr. Hill and 
his wife to the end of their lives. 

Poor souls, their stalwart and noble son Richard 
died but a short time before from injuries caused by 
a fall from the deck to the bottom of one of the large 
New Orleans fruit-schooners. 

Not long after the foundering of the R. E, Hill^ 
the island was again plunged into mourning over the 
loss of another vessel and her crew. The schooner 
Frances was about thirty-three tons burden. She was 
built' at the Utilla Cays for Barrel Thompson and 
others, and was scarcely one year old when she. came 
to her end. 

. On the afternoon of February 28, 1887, the Fran- 
ces^ having on board a cargo of one thousand bunches 
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of bananas, was under weigh in Tela Bighl. She 
had not gone far before a strong norther made down, 
and in trying to beat up to windward to make a har- 
bor at Port Sal the sails of the vessel were blown off. 
This forced the captain to bear up and put back into 
Tela, anchoring there. at nine o'clock at night. 

Now Tela is open to northers and is a dangerous 
place for any little sail-vessel to be caught at anchor 
during one of these storms. The wind increased 
in force and the sea was lashed into a curling, foam- 
ing mass around the ill-fated .schooner. The breakers 
kept sweeping the decks. At three o'clock in the 
morning she capsized at her moorings, and the men 
found themselves at the mercy of the relentless waves 
which dashed them hither and thither. 

The breakers soon tore ofiE the vessel's cabin. It 
drifted within. reach of the captain, Henry Jackson. 
He seized it, clung to it, and by its aid succeeded in 
reaching the shore in an almost exhausted condition. 
The sea had repeatedly washed him off from the 
beach and on again until he had nearly despaired of 
ever landing. At last, however, a breaker dashed him 
high on the beach and there it left him. 

He landed at daybreak. Hallooing for help, some 
Caribs heard»him and went to his assistiEince. They 
ferried him across the river and took him into one of 
their houses where he stayed until he returned lionbe. 

Tiiere .were : four persons in allvon board of the 
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Frances^, Three met with watery graves, even their 
. bodies were never seen afterwards. They were the 

son, brother, and brother-in-law of the captain. 

Each of the two last left a widow and many chil- 
dren to mourn him. The captain's son was but a lad 
— the youngest of the family and their pet. His 
mother still weeps as she thinks of her lost — her dar- 
ling boy. 

Some of the circumstances in connection with the 
loss of the next boat, are still fresh in mj own mem- 
ory. In the order of time, this loss antedates the 
others. 

Andrew Hensen, an honest and thrifty Dutchman, 

owned a little open boat. He was also the fortu- 
nate possessor of a farm in the island, and was happy 
with his wife and children. 

A heavy hurricane blew over these parts September 
27, 1877. Plantations were levelled and cocoanut- 
gardens were greatly damaged by it, and many ves- 
sels wrecked. On that day, Heusen, who was alone 
in his boat with a cargo of fruit on his way from 
the coast to the island, perished in the deep. 

In that same hurricane the island of Grand Cay- 
mans lost many of its staunchest vessels, and nearly 
seventy of its bravest seamen found watery graves 
in the ocean. 

I was at sea in that gale on board the little schoon- 
er Beware, It was an ugly time for us. The wind 
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blew with alarming force, dashing itself in frightful 
gusts against our frail bark; and the waves knocked 
our little boat about as if she had been a chip. 

How the little thing remained on her bottom is a 
marvel ! How she was not engulfed beneath those 
frightful raging billows is a mystery ! Our deliver- 
ance then from the hungry elements is attributable 
to the watchful providence of God alone. The vessel 
was rudderless, for at the setting down of the storm 
the pintle was broken and we hauled the rudder on 
deck. 

It is true that we did everything possible in such an 
extremity — cut away both masts and put out a drag. 
But the latter soon broke from the cable and left the 
boat to be knocked about broadside at the mercy of 
the giant waves. 

But after all is done, what is the best device or 
most ingenious contrivance of even the most skillful 
seamen in such an exceptional emergency ? 

We committed ourselves to the care and protection 
of the God of heaven whose way is in the sea and 
whose path in the great deep ; and He honored our 
confidence — He delivered us. 

In time the wind abated; and the sea, no longer 
vexed and agitated by this trouble of its serenity, 
subsided ; and we were blessed again with a smooth 
sea, a clear sky, and the finest weather. 

Failing in our efforts to temporarily rig the 
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schooner, we abandoned her. And getting into the 
little dory, paddled to the mainland which was about 
eighteen or twenty miles distant from where we had 
started. We landed at Sangrelio. And the Caribs 
of that place showed us no little kindness. After a 
few days we returned home in a Carib-craft. 

My family, who had been deeply concerned for my 
safety, welcomed me with great joy on the night of 
my return. On the following day dear old Aunt Bet- 
sey Wilder embraced me and evinced as manifest 
delight at my safe return as if I had been next of kin 
to her, instead of my being, as I was, but the hus- 
band of lier niece. Indeed my narrow escape from 
a watery grave seemed to deepen friendships for me 
on all sides, and for some time I was in a small 
way lionized by most of the folks, who made me re- 
peat over and over again my adventures of the. voy- 
age. 

Strange as it may appear, just one month after- 
wards, the Beivarc quietly drifted into the Cays. 
Apparently she had passed clear of the many shoals, 
reefs, and shores in our neighborhood, and came back 
just as I had left her. Captain Dimon towed her 
into anchorage. She vi^as soon refitted and sent out 
iA her old trade. Thus, sometimes, '*Truth is 
stranger than fiction. " ' 
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Small-pox in the Island. 

Thee we adore, eternal name! 

And humbly own to thee, 
How feeble is our mortal frame 
What dying worms we be! 

^ * • * * 

Dangers stand thick through all the ground, 

To push us to the tomb; 
And fierce diseases wait around. 
To hurry mortals home. 

Great God! on what a slender; thread 

Hang everlasting things; 
The eternal states of all the dead 

Upon life's feeble strings! 

N THE year 1891 a mantle of disaster and 
gloom shrouded our beloved island. The 
dreadful small-pox entered some of the homes 
at the Cays carrying death in its track. The 
bravest among us quailed. The proudest felt hum- 
bled in the presence of God's messenger of pestilence 
and death. 

' I feel myself incompetent to fitly describe this ter- 
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rible sombre passage in the history of the island. 

The subject is full of interest as well as of sadness. 
The details are, perhaps, abundant; but to properly 
condense them is the difficulty. I confess that I 
touch it with much diffidence. 

Some of the men, at the Cays, had plantations at 
Cuera on the mainland. They would go there week- 
ly, or whenever opportunity ottered, to sell their 
fruit. 

Now it happened that the small-poz broke out at 
Cuera in 1891. It was of a mild type ; the people at 
that place named it cow-pox. The patients soon re- 
covered. Few if any died. So the Cays men 
thought there was no danger, and they continued 
going back and forth fearlessly. 

Trade was brisk. The men were diligent in busi- 
ness. They went to Cuera early in the month of 
June, cut and shipped their fruit, and then prepared 
to return home. 

Before leaving Cuera^ however, some of them 
chanced to see one of the sick who was in such a de- 
plorable condition, that the Cays men who saw him 
decided at once that the disease was small-pox. 
None of them had seen any of the small-pox patients 
before this time. 

The Cays people urged each other to start from 
Cuera at once. Already one of their number had 
fever. This was Daniel Howell. The other men 
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left Cuera on Saturday, June 13th. Arriving at the 
Cays, they went to their homes and families that 

same night. 

Daniel Howell remained at Cuera until Monday 
morning June 15th. He had with him his son Ed- 
win, a youth of seventeen. They started from Cuera 
at six o'clock in the morning in a paddling dory, an 
open craft. 

It was a calm day, glass calm;*' and the sun was 
scorching hot. . Daniel's fever heightened. Edwin 
alone was forced to paddle the canoe the entire 
eighteen miles across. 

It is worthy of note that both Daniel and his son 
Edwin proved themselves heroes in the passage 
across from the coast; the former in his almost in- 
credible self denial, and the latter in his wonderful 
endurance. 

The case is something as follows: They had with 
them only a small jug of water, a supply entirely in- 
sufficient under the circumstances. Ufnder that in- 
tense tropical heat, increased by his exertions, the 
perspiration streaming from him, Edwin could not 
have continued paddling without a fairly ample sup- 
ply of water. His father knowing this, would not 
even so much as cool his parched lips with a drop 
from the jug, although he was suffering with a burn- 
ing fever which was greatly intensified by the scorch- 
ing heat from the sun. But even with water enough 
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to drink, and favored with a moderately warm day, 
the work of paddHng a good-sized dory eighteen 
miles is great for a strong man. How much more 
then for an undeveloped youngster ? But his father 
was in an almost dying condition. Everything 
depended upon Edwin's fortitude and perseverance. 
He seemed to know this. Each stroke of the paddle 
brought him nearer his desired goal. So he bravely 
paddled on and triumphed. Reader, were not these 
actions heroical ? 

After a long and wearisome passage they at length 
reached the Cays at about four or five o'clock in the 
afternoon of the same day. The sick man would not 
' consent to be carried to either of the inhabited cays. 
He made Edwin land him on Jack O'Neil's Cay. 
There was a deserted house on that cay — ^the former 
residence of Mr. Henry Cooper. — He was put in that 
house, and the intelligence of his condition and 
whereabouts carried to his wife. 

His wife went immediately to him. He showed 
her the postules which had already made their ap- 
pearance on him. But she did not believe that it 
was small-pox. Early on the following day she had 
him removed to their own dwelling on- one of the 
other cays. 

The disease progressed rapidly to a fatal termina- 
tion. Daniel's wife nursed him faithfully until on 
Friday morning, at which time the Municipality 
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(Board of Health) ordered his removal to Jack 
O^Neil's Cay. His two sons Herbert and Edwin 
stayed with him till death claimed him. His brother 
Damon acted a noble part also; he was with him 
when he died. Daniel died on Saturday morning 
Jtine 2(^th. He died the death of the righteous.'* 
He had lived the Christian's life. 

As I have already stated, the other men coming 
over from their plantations at Cvera, and believing 
themselves free from taint and out of danger, went' 
to their homes. Those were Elijah, Esau, and 
Spurgeon Cooper, George and Augustus Dimon, 
Simeon Hill, and Thomas Howell. 

But they, some of them at least, . were doomed to 
disappointment. The small-pox broke out on Sim- 
eon Hill on June 22, and on his wife Prudence on 
July 8. George Dimon took it also. They were 
speedily removed from their own homes, placed in 
a separate house, and a rigid quarantine was establish- 
ed and maintained between that house and the other 
parts of the Cays. 

Dimon alone had the disease mild. The others 
had it in the most malignant form imaginable. 

Prudence Hill suffered untold agony and miser)' 
and then died on July 19. She died in Jesus. She 
had been torn from her children, one of them a nurs- 
ing babe; separated from all she held dear, mother, 
father, and every loved one; removed beyond the 
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sound of loved voices, with no female near to assist 

her in her most pitiful and deplorable condition, 
none to comfort her. True, she was near her hus- 
band. But the poor man was himself made loath- 
some and helpless with the fearful disease, and he too 
needed comfort and assistance. George Dimon ren- 
dered the sick woman what assistance and comfort 
he could. 

The news of her death reached us early on Sunday 
morning. I watched the dory coming from the Cays. 
On, on, she came until she touched the buoy in the 
harbor ; the place appointed for the boats from the 

Cays. A boat from the shore put off to communi- 
cate with her and soon returned with the sorrowful 
intelligence. 

I waited in front of the Woodville residence in 
company with Mrs. Woodville, Miss Carrie Warren, 
and Mrs. Gabourels until Captain Woodville came 
up from the wharf with the news. Never can I for- 
get that solemn moment when Captain Woodville 
said, ''Prudence is dead.'* Our sympathies with the 
suffering and the bereaved, including Uncle Jimmy 
and his wife, the parents of the dead woman, which 
had been already awakened seemed to have re- 
doubled. 

No one here understood how to treat small-pox. 
But there was a Spanish woman living at Ruatan 
who understood its treatment. The Municipality 
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secured her services. She came and doctored and 
nursed all the sick ones faithfully and well until the 
disease bad run its course. She afterwards returned 
to Ruatan, carrying with her . the grateful acknowl* 
' edgements of a stricken people. 

As soon as it could be ascertained that the sick- 
ness was small-pox, the Board of Health at East Har- 
bor quarantined against the Cays and against the 
infected parts of the coast without delay. The peo- 
ple of the Cays drew their supplies from East Har- 
bor, therefore reasonable provision was made to 
furnish them with ail sorts of supplies, including 
food and medicines. 

I will add that while the people of East Harbor 
used every precaution to keep the disease out of this 
town, yet they were considerate of their neighbors 
and relatives at the Cays; and treated them with 
Christian charity and benevolence. 

I will conclude this awe-inspiring chapter by stat- 
ing that the Church lifted up her hands to God im- 
ploring his mercy. She raised her voice in humble 
petition beseeching the Lord of heaven and earth to 
stay the dreadful pestilence. He heard our supplica- 
tions. He healed the sick, comforted the be- 
reaved, and sent us again good health and tranquil- 
ity. Bless the Lord, O our souls! 
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General Items. 

UR PEOPL E are thrifty, quiet, and hospit- 
able. The morali ty is excell ent though not 
perfect. Their love of the beautiful is easily 
seen in the tasty but mild ornaments within 

many of the homes, as well as in some cases the care- 
fully arranged and well-kept flower gardens around 
the house. 

Many of the people have set up a standard of - 
•'ideal excellence" at which they have been steadily 
aiming. But the standard is often changed and 
raised a grade higher; for who, having an ideal, is 
ever satisfied with his present progress? Pliny in- 
forms us," says F. F. French, **that Zeuzis, the em- 
inent artist, once painted a boy holding a dish full of 
grapes so well, that the birds were deceived and flew 
to the grapes to peck at them. Zeuxis notwith- 
standing was dissatisfied with the picture; for said he 
*had I painted the boy as well as he ought to have 
been'paintedj'the birds would have been afraid to 
touch the fruit.' " Hence, we see that there is always 
room for improvement. 

Many^of the leaders'among the people have been 
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and are persons of energy as well as of intelligence 
and sound common sense. And they ever kept the 
public good and progress at heart. Mr. Henry 

Cooper, who js still living, is one of these. He was 
foremost in everythinc: that was intended to benefit 
the islaiid and large-hearted in doing good. He gave 
liberally to the church; generously contributed 
towards the support of education, although he had 
no children of his own ; and was a sturdy advocate 
. of good order and progress, himself setting the ex- 
ample; in him the stranger, widow, and orphan 
found a true and ready friend. And others like him 
are giving civilization in the island a steady push 
forward. 

Several superior women too have lived and died 
in the island. And many noble active souls are still 
• following in their track. 

Elizabeth Wilder — ^Aunt Betsy she was commonly 
called — was a character of whom any family might 
justly be proud. She .was indeed a blessed soul, and 
her example in the island tended for good. She was 
the yoting woman, Elizabeth, to whom Mr. Warren 
was married. Outliving Mr. Warren, she was mar- 
ried afterwards to Mr. Wilder who was at that time 
the master of the day school in the island, or rather 
at the Cays, for the people had not yet removed to 
East Harbor. 

Aunt Betsey had such a winsome manner and sweet 
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disposition that she was greatly beloved by all. She 
always had a cheering, encouraging, sympathizing, 
helping word for every one she met. In this respect 
she was something like the persons d^ribed by Mr. 
Beecher, as * 'going about the streets like a band of 
music." We always leave them feeling the better 
for having met them. 

Oftentimes little kindnesses that cost the doer but 
a pleasing effort scarcely noticeable to themselves, 
have clung to our memories as the ivy clings to the 
wall, cheering us through life. Persons have crossed 
our path only once in our lifetime, but in that 
*once' they have left a gleam of light in our heart 
which nothing has dimmed. The single meeting 
might have been within a street car, or in crossing on 
a ferry boat, or perhaps in the lunchroom, but it 
was enough; it has had the effect of a lovely poem, 
or of an entrancing piece of music, or of a superb 
picture, upon our life. 

To my knowledge dear Aunt Betsey never wrote 
a book, nor composed a poem, nor addressed a con- 
gregation; but her life was a *Miving epistle.*' She 
lived a sermon, which perhaps is as good as preach- 
ing one. 

Her house was a model of orderliness, as well as a 
bower of comfort. She gave proper attention to 

small as well as to great matters. Economy was 
practiced but penuriousuess excluded. She always 
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remembered the coin for the collection plate on Sun- 
days, and kept something too for Foreign Missions. 

But it is not my intention to enumerate all the 
good qualities of the dear old lady. That can not be 
done within this limited scope. She was a sincere 
Christian, this covers it. "A woman that feareth 
the Lord, she shall be praised." 

Her children are living monuments to her sterling 
worth. **The generation of the righteous shall be 
blessed." That the Warrens of Utilla are a favored 
and leading people today is due in great measure to 
the life, influence, and example of this superior and 
excellent woman. 

On a neat marble tombstone that has been erected 
by her children over her tomb in the island cemetery 
we read the following inscription and epitaph: 

IBpm at ^rano Ca^mand, 
Jam 22t 1821 
flXen at iBctUat 

itoU. 29* IS90. 

It was only a moment of sorrow 

Then aneels came in at the door 
And ailenUy took our dear Mother 

To dw^ on tiist befttttlfiil tlion. 
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Aunt Betsey was the mother of seven children, all 
for Mr. Warren, five sons and two daughters. Fan- 
nie, tlie eider daughter, was married to Captain Rob- 
ert Woodville. And the three young men mentioned 
elsewhere in this book are the sons of this very 
worthy couple. They were greatly aided in the 
training of these youths, both by Aunt Betsey as well 
as by her younger daughter Carrie Warren, .who never 
married. They all lived together in the same home. 
From the first an atmosphere of love reigned in this 
model home, a high standard of life was set up in it, 
and without doubt, from this happy family, in- 
fluences were gently and unconsciously shed forth, 
acting like beams of blessed light on the neighbor- 
hood. Of course other homes in the island have 
wielded and still wield their share of influence and 
have worked their measure of good, for indeed God has 
greatly blessed many of our families. 

Another forceful female character that lived in 

■ 

this community, was Mrs. Annie E. Gabon rels. She 

was a native of Belize and was partly educated in 
England. She came to Utilla in 1872, bringing a 
large family of children. In time she made herself 
useful in the island as a midwife and in the treatment 
of disease by Homeopathic medicines. Neither 
physician residing in the island, Mrs. Galbourels' 
efforts to alleviate human suffering were much ap- 
preciated by our people. 
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In this respect too, Captain Woodville has been a 
blessing to Utilla. He treats di seas e^ by Allopath ic 
remedies ^nd with so me success. _For setting a 
broken limb, extracting an aching tooth, and lancing 
a swelling or rising, what would we often do but for 




Residence of Mr. and Mrs. Solomon Thompson, Kast Harbor. 



Captain Woodville's freely given service? 

Mrs. Gabourels was also the Leader of a large 
Methodist class and for several years the Superin- 
tendent of the Sunday School. And in one way and 
another she did a good work and set a noble example 
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in this community. But she rests in peace. She 
died in the year 1896 deeply lamented by her own 
relatives and by the grateful islanders in general. 

In this brief mention of these useful and godly per- 
sons it is impossible to fully estimate the effect of 
their ^example and influence upon our community. 
Charles G. Finney says *'£very time a man steps 
he treads on chords that vibrate to all eternity." 
Another adds: **The same thing may be said of every 
word one utters." And if it be true that, '*our 
smallest deeds set in motion waves that widen, and 
widen, and widen, and grow broader and broader, 
until they break on the far off banks of eternity, and * 
scatter their silvery spray on the bright sands of that 
beautiful shore;" then it is indeed impossible to ac- 
curately calculate the good that may accrue to our 
people from such noble lives lived in our midst. 

Captain Woodville has been fortunate in the edu- 
cation of his three sons. Cecil, who was educated at 
the Boys* High School, New Orleans, is in business* 
with his father. Warren "entered Tulane Univer-^ 
s ity in 1 9UQ, and graduated with the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts." 'ThQ Timcs-Demccrat, May 27, 1904, 
published the following in its article "Fine Class 
graduated:"— 

"Thirty young men received the degrees of bach- 
elors of arts, science or engineering, • • • . It 
was pointed out by Dr. Alderman (the President) 
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that six of the young men to graduate had attained 
the mark of distinction, something achieved by only 
one other class, the class of 1894. These young men 
were: Horace Edward Crump, Ralph Conover Many, 
David IdacLeod Davidson, John Leopold Warren 
Woodville, Albin James Nott, Alfred Lambremont 
Webre." 

And yet higher honor awaited the Woodville fam- 
ily as may be seen from the following extract taken 
from the Times- Democrat of June 8, 1904: **J. L. 
Warren Woodville has been appointed instructor of 
history at Tulane Univer sity. He will assume his 
duties at thfe opening of the next term. The ap- 
pointment comes as the reward of a successful and 
brilliant collegiate course.'* 

Alonso is a successful l awyer at New Orleans. He 
was perhaps the most precocious of all the children 
of Utilla. At three or four years of age he was spell- 
ing and pronouncing words from boxes in his father's 
store; as, s-o-a-p, soap; c-a-n-d-l-e- candle; s-t-a-r-c-h, 
starch; etc. When but a little fellow he competed 
for and won the prize o£[ered by an American maga- 
zine for the finding of some scriptural matter. As 
an instance of his powers of retentiveness, I have lis- 
tened to him reciting Poe*s poem '*The Raven,*' 
which he did without making a single hitch or with- 
out prompting, and in bewitching tones and manner. 

At an early age, Alonzo's teacher, Mrs. Herrera, 
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who held a teachers' certificate from New York» in- 
formed his parents that the school could do nothing 
more for the lad, and she advised them to send him 
elsewhere to a more advanced school. 

His parents, acting on Mrs. Herrera's advice, sent 
him to New Orleans. There he attended the gram- 
mar school one year and the Boys' High School four 
years, graduating at the head of his class. 

Persons less informed and less discreet than the 
Woodvilles, instead of being grateful to the teacher 
for the interest that she had taken in the boy might 
have said, **She can't teach my boy any more." But 
Mrs. Woodville said to me: '*Now, Mr. kose, I never 
-once thought that Mrs. Herrera could not teach 
Alonzo any more. I understood her situation. I 
felt • grateful to her and respected her candor." 
And what intelligent person would not respect Mrs. 
Woodville's good sense? 

Mrs. Herrera's maximum enrollment of pupils was 
67, and she was the only teacher of the public 
school here who ever had a paid assistant. Since her 
day, owing to the steadily increasing population, the 
enrollment at the public school has exceeded one 
hundred pupils. And one teacher, unassisted, is re- 
sponsible for all the work. 

Briefly following Alonzo's remarkable career, I 
take pleasure in copying the quotations which fol- 




Fannie Minnie 
Mr. and Mrs. Alonzo Woodville's Cliildren. 
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low. From the Mistletoe of New Orleans, April, 1901, 
we have: — 

**The vice arch of American Grove at present is 
Bro. John Alonzo Woodville a Druid who has un- 
bounded confidence and faith in the triumph of 

Druidic principles. * ♦ • ♦ He was educated in 
the public schools of this city and attended the Law 
Department of Tulane University, graduating in 
1895. He now enjoys a lucrative practice built up 
by his own efforts, securing the confidence of clients 
by close and unremitting attention to matters en- 
trusted to his care.'* 

The following clipping is from The Sunday States^ 
Aug. 31, 1902: "Among the twenty-five notaries re- 
cently appointed by Gov. Heard is included Mr. 
John Alonzo Woodville a Carondelet street attorney, 
who has built up a large and lucrative law practice 
which necessitates almost daily the service of a 
notary public," 

Referring to the stirring scenes in the city of New 
Orleans quite recently, the Daily States of May 2, 
1904, said: "There can.be no doubt that Mr. Wood- 
ville is the center of attraction in New Orleans to- 
day. His name is in everybody's mouth and very 
little is discussed indoors or on the street but his raid 
of last evening." 

Tho, Picayune, May 3, said: '*Such a demonstra- 
tion as that of last night has not been seen in New. 
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Orleans in many a day. It was not a meeting, it 
was a demonstration, and J. Alonzo Woodville, the 
Police ComniissioDer -irom the Sixt h District, was 
the ma n of the hour. ' * 

That Utilla has furnished these two noble men to 
the professional ranks of the city of New Orleans, is 
matter for humble thanksgiving to the Giver of every 
good gift. Alonzo is also an earnest and an active 
Christian. Some years ago he married Miss Minnie 
Bleker of New Orleans. A picture of their two 
lovely and interesting children is reproduced on an- 
other page. 

y/'e ha ve, so far, tilled the land without a plow. 
Good returns are obtained under the present treat- 
ment. But in t i me to come our pe ople will know 
more about agriculture^ They will better under- 
stand the value of manures to the exhausted soil; 
the reasons for producing rotatory crops; the time 
and labor-saving power of the plow and other agri- 
cultural machinery; and the advantages to be de- 
rived from drainage and irrigation. More enlighten- 
ed methods of cultivating the soil will then be em- 
ployed by our people. 

Of course there will not be an immediate change 
from our present methods. But likely enough, time 
will .bring the change. The world was not made in a 
day; neither do the settled customs of people change 
in a twinkling: but they do change whenever cir* 
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cumstances combine either to compel or else gently 
to influence the change. 

Th e greater part of the lan d in Utilla is swamp s 
and marshes . It is possi ble, perhaps, by going to 
spme expense, to drain some of them and so increase 
the acreage of good lands in the island. B ut this 
would seem to be an idle and^ unnecessary expense 
when"l>y just going over to the continent one may 
obtain an abu ndance of the ve ry best land fo r the 
asking. 

However that may be, a tract of this wet land was 
drained by Mr. Loom is, an American from Texas, 
who settled in the island in the year 1870. He start- 
ed farming. Some of his land settled water in the 
rainy season and was therefore useless. Here we 
have two seasons, the wet and the dry. 

Resolving to reclaim these lands, he did so by dig- 
ging a ditch about one and one-half miles in length, 
three or four feet deep and of the same width. The 
ditch emptied its water into the eastern lagoon and 
drained almost perfectly the land which afterwards 
produced good crops all the year round. The same 
thing might be done with other marshy places in the 
islands. 

Mr. Loom is met with a sudden and frightful death 
in June 1873. It was in this way: The schooner 
Lady ' Whodbury was loading with fruit for New 
York. Mr. Loom is was in his ox-cart on the way to 
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his plantation to draw out a cart-load of fruit for the 
schooner. While on the way the oxen drawing the 
cart swerved too far to the edge of the road thus 
causing the wheels of the cart to glance up along the 
body of a cocoanut tree that was growing by the 
road-side; the cart leaned to an angle, almost cap- 
sizing, and Mr. L. was tilted forward and out, fall- 
ing on the road in front of his cart. The heavy- 
wheels passed over his body and head obliquely with 
his face fracturing his skull and gashing his face. 

He was carried to the town as quickly as possible 
and every effort was made to relieve and save him. 
But human aid was of no avail. He died after a few 

hours of indescribable suffering. Being conscious, 
he attempted to speak but failed to make himself 
understood. 

I have been told that it was his custom to lie flat 
in the bottom of the cart and so let the oxen, of their 
own accord, follow the road to the plantation. And 
he was in this position when the accident that de- 
prived him of life, happened. 

The greater part of the swamps are covered by a 
dense growth of mangrove. Along the edge of the 
lagoons large bunches of the mangrove oysters are 
found clinging to the roots of the mangrove. An 
old Frenchman, Monsieur Batiste, who lived here in 
1871 and 1872, used to gather these oysters for his 
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own consumption. He told me that they were both 
delicious and nutritious. 

Portions of the swamps are quite dry during the 
dry season of the year. But in the wet season the 
water settles over them in some places one or two 
feet deep. 

During the wet season, alligators bury themselves 

in the swamp-bed. Sometimes persons, tramping 
through the swamps at this season, have unwittingly 
treaded on one of these dormant creatures and found 
themselves forced into an unexpected battle with the 
enraged and now fully awakened reptiles. 

As late as 1893, Serapis Torres, a native citizen, 
while wading through one of these swamps with his 
,gun over his shoulder and his dog following, was set 
upon by one of these fierce creatures; and before 
Torres could make his escape or protect himself it 
had repeatedly bitten him on thigh and leg, severely 
lacerating the Mesh. At such close quarters he could 
not fire off his gun. But he used it as a club. And 
after a desperate struggle, lasting only a few min- 
utes, succeeded with the help of his dog in driving oft 
the furious alligators. Torres reached his home 
much the worse for his encounter with this foe, and 
was for a week or two confined at home nursing his 
wounds. 

A ridge of low hills extends partly across the 
island. At the top of one of these, Brandon Hill, 
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there is an entrance to a small cave, or rather, "The 
Cave," as it is called. Many persons, when visiting 
at the isJand, enter and examine the cave. To do 
this, of course, a guide, a line and a lantern are 
required. 

Many years ago, a golden goblet, a rusty sword , 
and a golden prucifi:;, were found in the c ave. They 
were brought out and sold by the finder to Mr. 
Whitefield, one of the merchants in the island. The 
goblet was finally sent to an exhibition that was 
held at Comayagua, the former capital of Honduras. 
There have been jnany speculations as to how these 
articles were placed in t he cav e ; but it is not very 
l ikely that the truth will ever be know n. 

Pumpkin Hill, situated at the north-east extremity, 
is the highest hill in the island. It is two hundred 
and ninety feet high above the level of the sea, and 
is the first point seen when approaching the island 
from any direction. Whether the name was given 
because the hill in shape or form resembles a pumpkin, 
or because pumpkins were once produced in large 
n umbers o n* it I am not prepared to say. 

In some places on the hill huge rocks are scat* 
tered above the surface some resting one upon 
another almost on a pivot, and seemingly ready at 
the slightest disturbance to dislodge themselves and 
come crushing everything in their track. Only a 
part of the hill is under cultivation. 
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Some time ago an adventurous visitor at the 
island, after rambling over this hill, announced to 
the owners that it is largely composed of phosphates. 
He promised to report this on his return to his 
home and so interest a company to purchase the 
manure and send vessels to take it away. If the 
owners of the hill did ever permit tbi^ information 
and encouragement to raise their hopes and brighten 
their prospects, their vision of cargoes of manure 
and bright dollars in payment has not yet been 
realized. 

The natural scenery in the island is common to 

the tropics — rich beyond description. A luxuriant 
vegetation greets the eye in almost every direction. 
Stately palms; lovely ferns in considerable variety; 
orchids, their bare long spires tipped with rich flow- 
ers of variegated hues; creepers of different sorts ; 
and many beautiful wild flowers are scattered with 
nature's lavish profusion everywhere throughout the 
island. 

Along the shore the soil is well adapted to cocoanut 
growing. And the island is fringed * almost all 
around with the profitable cocoanut palm of remark- 
able and striking appearance. 

But for the *'cocoanut bug" — which is a large 
beetle of the vScarabaens family — the island would be 
ajnagnificent cocoanut giove from end to end. The 
planters planted again and again but the bugs killed 
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as fast as the trees grew. This beetle yearly destroys 
hund reds, and some years, perhaps, thousands of the 
finest trees. One looks today on a lovely promising 
tree — old or young— loaded with the valuable king- 
bf-nuts, but returning to his garden some time later 
he is pained to see the same tree yellow, drooping 
and dying, ^nd nothing can. save it. Boring into 
the tree, the bug deposits its larvae and the fate of 
the tree is sealed. Whole cocoanut gardens in the 
interior of the is land have b een des troyed by this 
beetle, even before producing a crop. Usually, how- 
ever, the attack on the tree is made after bearing be- 
gins and while the tree is hanging with fruit. Sev- 
eral unsuccessful and somewhat spasmodic attempts 
have been mad e by the inhabitants t o exterm inate 
this enemy of the p alm in our island. 

At some part of the shore, especially at the east 
and north sides, the island makes down to the sea in 
steep limestone called the ** iron-shore" or the "iron- 
bound." In some of these places the sea makes into 
the shore bold and deep, so that the iron-shores may 
be likened to great natural wharves, though of 
course, unused on account of the almost continual 
ocean swell. The sea, rolling in against this iron- 
shore, keeps up a prolonged roaring sound, which to 
one accustomed to it, is not unpleasant to the ear. 

The island furnishes excellent sea-bathing in some 
places. In good weather the water is clear as crystal. 
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and the bottom of the sea may be clearly seen 
through many fathoms of the transparent liquid. 
How delightful on a calm day to watch the fishes 
below, — many of them combining all the colors of 
the rainbow — darting hither and thither, and out 
through the rocks! Or it may be, perhaps, gaze ad- 
miringly and covetously at the branct^es of coral, — 
of every imaginable shape, — growing up from the 
bottom, but by the tireless polyp. But persons of a 
lively imagination may even conjure up before the 
mind richer scenes than I could venture to write. 

However, looking at all this marvelous beauty and 
mystery displayed everywhere, who can fail to recog- 
nize the wisdom, the power, and the love, of our 
Great God and Father? "O Lord, how manifold are 
Thy works! in wisdom hast Thou madethera all; the 
earth is full of Thy riches." Psalm 104 24. 

Many of our islanders are fond of dancing . This 
favorite pastime is one of th e chief hindrances to 
the greater spread of religion in the island. It has 
been frequently thundered against^rom the pulpit; 
but to little purpose ; dancing continues, and the 
people love it. Many of them are excellent dancers. 
The little tots too are permitted to practice dancing 
and to make dancing parties with their playmates, 
so they also become expert in the fascinating art as 
they grow older. 

I have been watching groups of little ones in their 
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ordinary play dancing with as much zest as do their 
older friends at a regularly appointed dance. As I 

have already said, the children themselves often 
make first-rate parties. Musicians are engaged and 
everything properly arranged. 

Everything beint; ready, the children choose part- 
ners, *'set the floor," and dance with delight, as 
orderly and precise in their movements, — I was 
about to remark, — as if they had been trained by the 
veritable French dancing-master.'* 

In watching them in their glee. I have felt that 
the dancing and the preaching against it reminded 
one of ''Christian in the Interpreter's House," where 
Bunyan represents him as being shown, "a fire burn- 
ing against a wall, and one standing by it, always 
casting much water upon it to quench it; ♦ • * ♦ 
but on the back side of the wall he saw a man with a 
vessel of oil in his hand of the which he did also con- 
tinually cast, but secretly into the fire." The danc- 
ing recalls to mind the casting of the water upon the 
fire to quench it. But the preaching i^ being secret- 
ly nourished, and in time the oil of grace triumphs 
and draws many of the dancers into the gospel net. 

In the "long ago" British men-of-war whenever 
cruising in these waters, would call in the ports of 
the Bay Islands. They frequently entered East Har- 
bor, and sometimes remained a day or two. 

On one of these occasions some of the people made 
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a ball in honor of the arrival of H. M. S. Zephyr, 
Mr. Darrel Thompson was the leading spirit. The 
arrangements were somewhat elaborate. The dance 

was given in the upper story of Don Francisco 
Castro's house, a large open hall, and many of the 
islanders attended. Of course the officers of the ship 
were invited; they came, enjoyed the dance and re- 
turned on board in good time. They frankly ac- 
knowledged their appreciation of the courtesy and 
kindness of the islanders, which prompted the latter 
to make the ball that had enabled them to spend an 
evening in the island so full of pleasure and enjoy- 
ment. 

At another time, sometime in the seventies, the 

English man-of-war Flaviingo arrived here shortly 
after an unfortunate occurrence in the island. 

It was this: A man named Abraham Symmes had 
been imprisoned in the little wooden jail in the set- 
tlement. To prevent his escaping from the jail the 
a uthorities had confined his le g:s within the stock s. 

On a certain night during his imprisonment the 
jail mysteriously caught fire, and was burned to 
ashes. It was past midnight, and everybody in the 
town must have been fast asleep, resting peacefully. 

Wrapped in deep slumber, the roaring of the 
flames, the crackling of the timber, the over-heated 
temperature, and even, we may suppose, the fearful 
screams, — until he was suffocated, — of the wretched 
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victim failed to awaken the sleeping inhabitants until 
it was useless to attempt to stay the fire— -too late to 
rescue the doomed man. 

In the morning after the fire the mortal remains of 
the deceased, consisting of portions of the intestines, 
the skull and fragments of some other bones, were 
collected and buried. 

The Flafftingo arrived in East Harbor a few days 
after the catastrophe, and the story of the fire was 
related to the officers of the ship. Some one also 
told the Commander of the ship that Syromes had 
been enlisted in Her Majesty's service in one of the 
West Indian regiments. 

Assuring himself of the truth of this statement, the 
Commander gathered a company of his men and 
officers and with the chaplain landed at the Middle 
Path Wharf. At this place the men were drawn up 
in file and all marched to the island cemetery. The 
ship's chaplain rendered suitable obsequies over the 
grave of the dead man while the men stood around 
with bared heads and in reverent attitudes during 
the impressive service. 

Thus the. Queen's exalted representatives paid 
this tribute of respect and honor to the memory of 
one who, but a private in the military ranks, had 
served his sovereign and his country. "Thus shall 
it be done unto the man whom the king delighteth 
to honor. ' ' — Esther 6 :9. 
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The Christian has the assurance that the simplest 
service of the humblest inidvidual rendered in the 
name of the dear Saviour, — the giving of a cup of 

cold water even, — will be appreciated in heaven, and 
will find its reward. 

Before depc^rting, the commander of the Flamingo 
invited the commandant of Utilla to accompany him 
to Ruatan. The commandant, Don Rafael Ynestroza^ 
accepted the captain's cordial invitation, and was 
treated with becoming courtesy during the passage. 
When about midway between the two islands the cap- 
tain ordered a target practice. Judging from 
Ynestroza*s account of it on his return, this appears 
to have been an exciting scene. **It gave me,** he 
said, **a good idea of the completeness of the drill 
on board a British man-of-war, of the expertness and 
agility of the men and the correctness of the gun- 
ner's aim." 

Excepting a piano which Mr. Whitefield kept for 
his own amusement, there was no other piano or organ 
in the island sixteen or eighteen years ago, neither 
could any islander then play on one. But today 
many of these instruments enliven home-life in our 
beloved island. 

I imported the first one for my daughter Blanche. 
It is a beautiful Mason and Hamlin organ. And 
after all the years of constant service it is still in 
good order with a rich sweet tone. 
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Mrs. Gabourels was gleeful when this organ was 
landed here. She was actively interested in religious 
work in the island. She said: have long desired 
this. We will now improve our singing and learn, 
many new tunes." 

And we did so. For after Blanche returned home, 
from her boarding-school, we held two or three week- 
ly practices at our house. In that way we soon- 
learned to sing a great many of the hymns from Mr. 
Sankey's compilation as well as other sacred airs for 
use in the Church and in the Sunday School. More- 
over, 3.1anche taught many of the girls and young 
women to play on the organ.* 

In time David Warren and Carrol Thompson im- 
ported th6 former an elegant piano and the latter 
a fine organ, for their amiable daughters Rosa and 
Winnifred. (Of these two girls the former was 

*Cut off early in her life, my beloved Blanche died April 17, 1903. With 
exceptioiMl ftttendanoe at tlie fnneral, tlM whole commtraity honored 
both the departed and the bereaved. The chnrch was literally crowded 
from end to end. A great concourse of sympathizing friends followed the 
remains to the grave. For this purpose and to condole with the bereaved 
family, Mrs. I^acy Howell and othem living at the Cays came np in a dory 
against a stinging sea-breeze. The coflin WAS made with a pane of glass 
over the face, so that we looked at the sweet, dear, lovely, life like face all 
the way until it was lowered into the grave and covered with a plank. 
Then the clodi of the valley hid from ua forever the mortal remalne of onr- 
loved one. Dear, noble, beantiftd Blanche, as wile, mother, sister, daug:h- 
ter, friend and teacher, you were a blessingf and a treasure. In the midst 
of my own great sorrow, it was still a part of my painful duty to console 
my bere a ve d ton^in-law, Mr. Wlhrnn Bodden. He had been a noble hna- 
band, devotedly attached to Blanche, and hit keen sorrow found csprca* 
9ion in tears and cries—aye, and in silence. 
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educated at New Orleans, and the latter at Belize.) 

Others followed and the number of musical in- 
struments were increased so that not long- ago the 
following compliment was paid to the island by 
£/ Pabellan de Honduras: ** Pianos and organs are as 
common in Utilla as are guitars in the interior.'* 

Blanche, Rosa, and Winnifred then taught music 
to the girls and young women in the island who de- 
sired to learn, and it is now a common thing for 
some of our girls of twelve or thirteen years of age 
to sit to an organ or pianoforte and play fairly well a 
few easy airs by note. Some of the older ones have 
certainly made excellent progress. 

When one is now enjoying an entertainment in 
this island and charmed while listening to strains of 
music from the phonograph, mandolin, harp, guitar, 
organ, and other instruments, together with the fair- 
ly well-trained melodious voices of the singers, and 
remembering what music was in the island fifteen or 
twenty years ago as compared with the present — he 
is almost inclined to think that some fairy has been 
exercising her powers of transformation over our 
community. A little reflection, however, shows 
that it was human will and skill and talent blessed 
by the Lord. 

At a recent entertainment, Miss Elsie Morgan 
played the accompaniment on the organ for two or 
three solo singers. The voice of each singer was 
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both clear and musical. Miss Morgan was in full 
sympathy with them. She seemed to understand that 
the singer — not the organ — ^was the real actor; so she 
kept the instrument under perfect control and did 
not overwhelm their voices by opening too many of 
the stops of the organ. The sweet cadences of that 
delightful music and singing still linger pleasantly in 
my ear. 

Our people are too progressive, however, to re- 
main satisfied with their present acquirements. And 
they know that to attain to any degree of excellence 
they must continue to devote much time and practice 
in the study and acquirement of this enchanting art. 

Sir Arthur Helps writes: "Two things, which can- 
not be brought to perfection, unless they are learned 
in youth, are music and decisiveness." 

Many of our young people have made praise- 
worthy efforts in their self-improvement, and they 
deserve and have our heartiest commendations. But 

too many, I fear, are not making the best of their 
opportunities. Even in the schools the application 
and attendance of many of the children could be 
much better. 

Speaking in general, our surroundings form a bar- 
rier against any great mental development, aS 
the following bit of philosophizing by a little twelve^ 
year-old Island boy will demonstrate. His mother 
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said to him, " ,my son, study hard and get all 

the education you can.'* 

**Mother," he replied looking up in her face, I 
don*t see any need of getting so much education. 
When I am fifteen or sixteeh years old I will have 
to begin to make my living. To do that I must 
either jump on a boat's deck, or else take my machet 
and go cutting bush, or my hatchet and bag to pick 
cocoanuts. And, mother, / already know enough for 

This is true in part only. For many of our men 
are in good employ with the Vaccaro Bros , and with 
the United Fruit Company, and openings, will be 
made for Utillians who may be qualified to fill re- 
sponsible positions. Moreover, some islanders have 
made a splendid success in their own business. 

Nevertheless, I would venture to assert that as life 
is now lived in the island, the little boy's view quoted 
above is the view taken by at least a large majority 
of the Utilla boys. Our island affords no encourage- 
ment even for the learning of a trade. A dozen 
clerks supply the local need. The captains of our 
boats need not know simple navigation, let alone 
enough for the making of an epitome. What other 
view can the lads take ? 

However true this might be, yet every youthful 
Utillian should aim at and strive after self-culture. 
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Many have done this. Others should follow their 
bright and noble example. 

The schools in the island are conscientiously and 
intelligently, I presume, doing their utmost to train 
their pupils for intelligent citizenship anywhere. 
Best results in school-work can be obtained only by 
the hearty co-operation of the homes and the school. 
Parents, pupils, and teacher must all work together. 

Of course, the teacher is indispensable. He 
directs the pupil. He opens the way for him. He 
leads the child on step by step in the attainment of 
knowledge. And the teacher is chiefly responsible 
for the intellectual development of the child. 

But the pupil himself must have high aspirations. 
He must have a lofty purpose. There must be 
something; inborn upon which to whet the edge of 
his native intelligence, and that something must 
be lashed into activity not so much by the school- 
master's whip as by the student's own ardent desires 
and constant and persistent efforts. 

In a communication to the Christian Advocate of 
New York the Rev. W. V. Morrison, D. D., writes: — 

"More than forty years ago, when a student in col- 
lege and obliged to earn my own support, I secured 
a school in Niles, O. This school also had been long 
in revolt, and the teacher who preceded me had 
been obliged to leave before the end of his term. I 
also had much*heroic work to perform on young lads 
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iwt one of whom ever came to eminence, (The italics 
are mine.) 

** There was however, in that school for two years 
a youth of model deportment — obedient to every 
rule of the school, neat in personal appearance, 

studious in his habits, always well prepared in his 
recitations, and a'general favorite. No one excelled 
him in uprightness and manliness. No rawhide 
was needed on him. Yet the highest honors awaited 
him. His name wasJWilliam McKinley, now Presi- 
dent, of the ynited States.*' 

In one of its issues Success says: '*He who has 
mastered the alphabet may become an educated man 
if he so wills. If he does not so will, all the colleges 
in the world cannot make him one. ♦ * ♦ *You 
may lead a boy to college, but you cannot make him 
think.' " 

Not many of our youth can afford to go away to 
college or to high school. In fact many of them do 
not attend the island schools either regularly enough 
or long enough to gain the elementary instruction 
which the island affords. But they can, if they will, 
do much for their own self-improvement. 

I would like to see a library, however small, in 
every home in the island. What a blessing to many 
of our young people, would be the reading daily for 
an hour or two of good books and magazines! Be- 
sides, some of our leading young people might 
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organize a literary club, or a club with any other 
name having for its aim and object the development 

of the mind and the increasing of knowledge. Again 
a definite course of home study might be pursued 
with profit. The Rev. Newell Dwip^ht Hillis writing 
in Success a very encouraging article for young men 
says : — 

**A man can greatly improve himself by home 
study of the best books. * * * It is possible that he 
stands a better chance than the college graduate. 
* * * I have known young men who have made the 
most of their opportunities for observation, who 
would compare favorably with any product of our 
colleges. 

"Some educators once made out a list of a hun- 
dred great men who lived in England during the 
half century from 1850 to 1900. They were princi- 
pally men of the first genius, like Darwin, Huxley, 
Tyndall, and Ruskin. They were greatly surprised 
when it was discovered that only twenty of the hun- 
dred had received college education. The others 
were self-educated or had studied under tutors at 
home." 

None in these parts may ever hope to attain to 

the **measure of the stature" of the remarkable men 
named and referred to by Mr. Hillis. If I may say 
it without irreverence "Such knowledge is too won- 
derful for me ; it is high, I cannot attain unto it. ' ' — 
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Psalm 139:6. For us it is needless. But at least we 

arc encouraged to improve ourselves and so be better 

fitted for our own spheres. 

As for myself the following words from the pen of 
Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson form an expression from 
my own heart. They are: *'It makes me unhappy 
when I look back and see how much time I have 
wasted, how much I might have learned and done if 
I had understood how short is the longest hour." 

I cannot better encourage my young friends than 
by saying that correspondence education is within 
the reach of all who may desire to improve them- 
selves. The cost is not over expensive, and the 
study could be pursued during leisure hours. The 
purposeful person, having good healthy will make 
leisure. Any one attempting a course of study and 
will stick to it will be both surprised and pleased 
at his progress. 

JThe International Corresp onden ce Schools, Scran- 
ton, Penn. wilLMI^any_^r§fiYSring_3Lauiig maojor 
young woman to get a good education. Their sys- 
tem and methods are the very best. Their books are 
peerless. The Schools are chartered institutions, 
and they have a wide reputation. Their terms are 
reasonable, and they take a special interest in the 
progress and success of their students. 
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H. M. S* Psyche at the Bay Islands. 

*«CpnOOK, Mr. Rose, there is a man-of-war com- 

11 I ing around the Point ! ' ' 

This exclamation was made by Mrs. 
Anna Warren, my step-daughter, who was 
spending the day at our house. She was right. 
For the square rig of the ship and the St. George's 
Cross flying at the peak were unfailing signs that it 
was a ship of war. 

Soon the cry "Sail aho! an English man-of-war is 
coming!" resounded throughout the island. The 
people were gleeful over the arrival of His Majesty's 
ship. But none dreamed of the portentous news 
she was bringing. It proved to be the British cruiser 
Psyche^ Captain Cooper-Key. 

It must have been six o'clock or later on Thursday 
evening, July 17, when Captain Cooper-Key landed 
from the ship. He was accompanied by the new 
Governor of the Bay Islands, General Domingo 
Lacayo Jerez, and the English Pro-consul, Mr. E. 
Koeneman, from Truxillo. 

The purpose of the ship's unexpected visit was 
soon made known and circulated, and the startling 
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news that she had come with orders to deprive many 

of the native islanders of their fancied British 
nationality and to withdraw British protection from 
them, spread through the island like wild-fire. 

Such a report coming as a thunder-clap out of a 
clear sky,* if such a thing be possible, soon brought 
together crowds of wondering people from all parts 
of the settlement to one central point in front of the 
stores of D. Warren and R. Woodville; and like 
Samson's foxes and firebrands of old, scattered con- 
sternation among the people. 

There was great excitement, yet excellent order 
prevailed. All were eager to hdar the news. Wher- 
ever one turned he was met with such questions as 
the following: 

'*Have you heard anything?" 

**Is it really true?" 

"Do you believe it?" 

**What will become of us?" 

It was *'TeIl me more, tell me more." 

The resident Spaniards laughingly saluted the 
native islanders with the expressions: '^Amigos^ 
somos paisanos. Ahora tenemos jnuchos paisanios.'* 
(Friends, we are countrymen. We now have many 
countrymen.) 

•The same figure was employed in a masterly article written by Warren 
Woodville and published in the C/anoH shortly after the Psyche's visit. I 
had written the present account and placed it among my papers sometime 
before Mr. WoodvUle's article appesfed. 
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Walter Warren had just returned from Ruatan. 
He came in a small sloop, anchoring in this harbor 
almost simultaneously with the ship. Groups of 
anxious citizens gathered around him. And he told 
tkem of the occurrences on the preceding day at 
Ruatan. The Psyche^ he said, having arrived there 
on that day, an extraordinary assembly of the male 
inhabitants of that island had been convened. The 
men promptly attended the meeting, and the 
Captain then formally declared to them that many 
of the islanders are subjects of Honduras. Many of 
the people were stunned by' the unexpected and de- 
pressing shock. Some of them freely gave vent to 
their feelings of bitter disappointment. The ship 
had also carried the unwelcome intelligence to 
Bonacco. 

The people listened to Walter's story, but they 
were unsatisfied. It seemed as if their curiosity 
craved to be fed by strange things, and would be ap- 
peased by nothing less than words from the Captain's 
own lips. 

The men were notified to assemble themselves at 

the schoolhouse at eight o'clock on the following 
morning. And a courier was despatched to notify 
the people at the Cays. 

• • • • 

The long hours of the night vanished one after 
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another and daylight dawned again upon a people 
waiting to hear what some of them termed — their 
doom. Betimes in the morning all the people were 
astir. All work for the day was set aside, excepting 
of course work of absolute necessity. * 

At eight o'clock the Captain came on shore. And 
on this memorable morning — July 18, 1902:7-the 
schoolhotise was thronged with sturdy looking men, 
who up to that time had considered themselves 
British subjects, and had always been recognized as 
such. Indeed, no more loyal-hearted British subjects 
exist anywhere throughout the British Empire than 
these native Bay Islanders. 

The three officers, Captain, Governor, and Pro* 
consul, soon entered the schoolroom and took their 
seats on the platform. 

Captain Cooper- Key then stood up and briefly but 
clearly declared that many of the people who are 
living in the Bay Islands and claiming British pro- 
tection are not British subjects. '*And," he con- 
tinued, "I have not come to bring you a new law. 
It is the same old law as it existed from the signing 
of the Treaty." 
^ He then read the first article from the treaty be- 
^ tween Honduras and Great Britain, signed Novem- 
^^^^ / her 28, 1859. The following is a part of that ' article 
/ ' as translated from a Spanish copy of the said treaty: — 
**Her Britannic Majesty agrees to recognize the 
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Islands of Ruatan, Bonacco, Helene, Utilla Barbarat 

and Morat known as the Bay Islands, and situated in 
the Hay of Honduras, as a part of the Republic of 
Honduras. 

*'The inhabitants of the said islands shall not be 
disturbed in the enjoyment of any property which 
they may have acquired therein and shall retain per- 
fect freedom of religious belief and worship, public 
and private, but remaining in all other respects sub- 
ject to the laws of the Republic. If any of them 
should wish to withdraw from the islands, they shall 
be at full liberty to do so and to dispose of their 
landed and other property as they may think fit and 
take with them the proceeds thereof." 

He said, moreover, that the words of the treaty 
were unmistakably clear to him, and he could not 
understand why it was that the people had not under- 
stood their meaning. 

In addition the Captain said substantially 
follows: — - 

* 'A11 British subjects that wer e living in the 
islands in 1861 when the latter wer e deli vered to 
• Honduras, are subjects of Honduras, they and their 
children, while they remain in this country; but be- 
yond the limits of the Republic they are British sub- 
jects. All British subjects, who settled in the islands 
after the latter were ceded to Honduras, are British 
aubjects still; and as such are entitled to the priv- 
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ileges of British protection in or out of the country." 

Furthermore, he said, that ' 'proper steps woul d be 
taken to dete rmine who are British subjects and who^ 
Honduranians; so that in future there shall be no 
difficulty in distinguishing one from the other." 

While the Captain was speaking the men remained 
still and silent. But just as soon as he bad con- 
cluded some of them presented their papers. Others 
sought by oral argument to support their claims to 
British nationality. A few asked questions relative 
to the situation and received appropriate replies, 
and then the eventful meeting was concluded. 

Captain Cooper-Key courteously invited the island- 
ers to visit the ship, allowing them an hour on board. 
His invitation was gladly accepted by a large num- 
ber of women, men, and children, who went on board 
to see and admire the splendid ship /Irj^//^. Going 
with the others, I saw much that interested me. 
The ship was as beautiful as a butterfly without 
being gaudy — ^as lovely as her namesake, the Princess 
Psyche in the ancient Eastern allegory. 

Everything on board was in excellent order. Offi- 
cers and men were polite and courteous to the visi- . 
tors. The equipments of the ship appeared to be 
perfect and were of the latest pattern. 1898 was 
engraved on her ''quick firing four inch guns." A 
good teacher could not have explained more care- 
fully a lesson to his pupils than did one of the gun- 
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ners — ■! presume he was the gunner — describe some 
of the guns and explain to us how they were worked, 
all the time manipulatini; the machine itself or one 
of its parts to illustrate his explanation. 

Embossed letters in shining brass on the wheel, 
formed the motto, *'For God, King, and Country." 
In every respect the ship was a worthy product of 
this mighty nation. 

But the allotted hour having expired, we were re- 
minded that it was time to leave. So, thankiiig our 
courteous aids and guides, we bid adieu to them and 
to the ship which has left behind her mingled feel- 
ings of pieaure and of pain. The Psyche got under 
weigh shortly afterwards and steamed away from the 
island on her way back to Port Royal Jamaica. 

• « • « 

Arriving on shore, we found ourselves again among 
the dejected and gloomy, the disconsolate and crest- 
fallen. Of course it is not easy, perhaps, for any one 
not similarly placed to fully comprehend the plight 
in which the native islanderis found themselves. 

The case of the Bay Islanders may be briefly 
summed up as follows: 

I. The islanders remaining in the Bay Islands after 
the cession of the latter to Honduras, became by the 
terms of the treaty subject to the laws of the Re- 
public. This clause in the treaty has been in- 
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terpreted to mean that the islanders themselves be- 
came dtisens of Honduras. The islanders true to 
their customs, language, and national predilections^ 

sought constantly to be recognized as British sub- 
jects: this they have succeeded In doing for more 
than forty years. 

"2 At the time of the cession the British Govern- 
ment off ered to remove the islanders fr ee of expense 
and supply th em gratuitousl y with lands in a B ritish 
colony. Dr. Gahne says: *'This was, however, far 
from being a generous o ffer ; for the Islanders* lands 
' co nsisted of plantations an d 'coGoanut^walks^^ whilst 
the lands offered them were bush lands not worth a 
fiftieth part of the cultivated lands they were to re- 
place. And Great Britain owed these Islanders 
reparation; for had the British Government not de- 
clared the Bay Islands a British Colony, they would 
have maintained their completely autonomous 'char- 
acter under the nominal sovereignty of Honduras. — 
' Colonial Guardian^ August 16, 1902. 

The islanders preferred to remain in the spots so 
dear to them. Apparently England's present action 
was unavoidable. And while some d[ our people are 
mortified over the loss of their prised nationality, yeiT 
we should not lose sight of the fact that interna- 
tional law governs certain conditions of human life 
and demand compliance therewith from which there 
is no swerving. Let us, so far as possible, view the 
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matter impartially giving England due credit for 
the many years of noble protection that she has 
readily given to these Bay Islanders many of whom 
she is now by circumstances, perhaps, forced to 
discard. 

3. The Government of Honduras looked upon the 
islanders as subjects or rather as citizens of the Re- 
public. General Santos Gnardiola, the President, 
issued a proclamation to the people of the Bay Is- 
lands from which the following is an extract: 

"True it is that you will cease to belong to a 
mighty and powerful Empire, but on the other hand 
you will have the noble mission of contributing by 
your loyalty and industry in the growth and progess 
of this favored land of which you now will form an 
integral part. You will march at the vanguard of 
its civilization, and the example you will set to your 
brethren of the mainland, and the greater and more 
extended intercourse and commerce which will spring 
up between you and the rest of Honduras, will soon 
draw closer the bonds of fraternity and good will, 
which must ever unite yon to the inhabitants of a 
common country." 

The Government of the Republic has ever shown 
an interest in the welfare of the islanders. Cour- 
teous and considerate gentlemen have been ap- 
pointed to govern the islands. Some of the Bay 
Islanders themselves have filled offices of honor and 
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emolument within the islands. And a few from 
Ruatan have been admitted to the Congress of the 
nation as representatives of this Department. Sure- 
ly now that a large number of the islanders are its 
citizens and children, the Government will not be less 
indulgent to them. In confirmation of this view the 
Governor, Genera! Lacayo, in a meeting held in this 
island, . assured the people that the Government de- 
sires their peace, prosperity, and progress; and will 
do all in its power to further the ends. 

Looking at the gigantic strides that Honduras is 
steadily making in the march of progress and civili- 
zation, any impartial and unprejudiced person will 
readily admit that wise and patriotic rules have been 
and are directing and governing the country. And 
they who have so well administered the affairs of 
the nation know just what to do in this case. 

Concerning Utilla we have good assurances that 
matters will be well. The following is a quotation 
translated from the columns of Pabellon de 

Honduras'' of April 12, 1902: — 

•'Having in view these short but flattering ac- 
counts, the broadening progress of Utilla can be 
calculated on after declaring it to be a free port. In 
a short time its population would increase in num- 
bers and in wealth, benefits which would be ex- 
tensively shared in by the other islands. At the 
same time the country would gain much, not only by 
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this, but because the smuggling in the Gulf of Hon- 
duras being thus concentrated into a reduced marl* 
time zone could be more efficiently guarded then than 
now." 

The paper concludes the article by saying: "Sooner 
or later a free port in Utilla will become a reality, 
even as already Tela has been erected into a military 
station and port of entry." 

In respect to the people^ of Utilla, they are peace- 
i oving, law-abiding citizens. Their visits in the law- 
courts are very infrequent. They have lofty aspira- 
tions, and are moving up to their ideals. Their rep - 
uta tion for honesty and fair deali ng is proverbial. 
Utillians need fear nothing; for with their indus- 
trious and energetic habits and dispositions, their 
sound common sense and native intelligence, whether 
they be Honduranian or British, God being for them, 
Sesame will open at their knock and call. 

B ay Islanders in general are intelligent and in- 
dustr ious, capable and progressive peopl e. They are 
exactly suited to the requirements of the islands, and 
are in great measure necessary to the continued 
prosperity of the latter. Moreover, they are deeply 
attached to the islands, and the majority of them 
love Honduras . 

Being Christians, we must believe that "all things 
work together for good to them that love God," even 
though "now we see as through a glass darkly." 
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And the child of God haa the grand consolation 
though conditional assurance that wherever he may 
be, whether in Bden or in Babylon, in Bgypt or in 

Palestine, **The eyes of the Lord run to and fro 
throughout the whole earth to show himself strong 
in the behalf of them whose hearts are perfect toward 
him.*'—//. Chronicles 1^3. 
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Concluding Remarks. 

fy^N WRITING this book I have been stimulated 
I I I by the thought that ''where there is *a mind 
I X I to work' the laborer need not wait for genius 
and large opportunities." I am a busy man. 
And besides my regular business, a number of minor 
duties are constantly demanding my attention. Not- 
withstanding, I have not permitted my devotions to 
my pursuits nor my lack of genius to deter me from 
accomplishing my puprose. But, having attempted 
it, I have, so far as my leisure permitted, spared 
neither time nor pains in bringing it to a completion. 

Preparing the book for distribution to readers, de- 
pends now upon the courteous publishers who have 
kindly engaged to do the work, and upon the skill- 
ful and careful compositors, printers, proofreaders, 
binders and engravers and others, to all of whom I 
beg to tender my grateful thanks in anticipation.— 
This thought was suggested to me from Henry £. 
Chambers* preface to his ''Higher History,** etc. 

During my lifetime, I have received many letters 
from persons in the United States and elsewhere re- 
questing information about life in these parts. In 
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replying to those letters, I did not then have the 

slightest intention of ever writing a book. Should 
the little volume be serviceable to intending tourists 
or others in giving them some information though 
incomplete, or to our awn young people in the 
glances at the history of their island, I shall be 
amply rewarded for my labor in its compilation. 

I have striven to tell a true story. There may be, 
however, inaccuracy in some of the dates. I believe 
that I have made proper acknowledgements for the 
various quotations used in the composition ; for in 
this, I have labored to have "a conscience void of 
offence." 

On account of the comparatively local interest of 
the story, and for other reasons as well, I hesitated 
to write the book. But the thought constantly 
pressed itself upon me with such irresistible force 
that I was compelled to act. Several times have I 
set the work aside, and was driven to take it up 
again after reading sentences like the following: 
**He who waits for certainty never wins." Again, 
''Nothing is impossible to the man who can will." 
And ''Prayer and painstaking will accomplish every- 
thing." 

Having completed the manuscripts, I sent a sec- 
tion of them to the Rev. Edward D. Webb in Eng- 
land with a letter requesting his opinion and advice 
with regards to publishing the book. His reply was 
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most courteous and encouraging. The following are 
extracts from his very kind letter: 

**Your letter with specimen pages of your Book 
reached me about a fortnight ago. * * * * The 
Rev. George Sykes who was formerly with me in 
Honduras has read your manuscript with me. • We 
are both pleased with your producti(Mi. • • • • I 
will gladly render you any assistance I can in giving 
you any information I possess as to the early history 
of Methodism in Utilla that you may not have 
obtained." 

He also paid me a compliment which I refrain from 
inserting. 

Mr. Webb died shortly afterwards, before I 
had obtained all of his proffered information. But 
his favorable criticism had increased my confidence 
and I decided to publish the book. Certainly, it was 
encouraging to have one's work commended by these 
noble servants of God. 

**When there is *a mind to work,' '* says the Rev. 
John vS. Grasty, D. D., "it is impossible to estimate 
beforehand the good that a single individual may 
accomplish. '* 

It has frequently happened that a single sentence 
spoken by some humble disciple of the one talent has 
been productive of good, and in the good provi- 
dence of God a written chapter or^ven a paragraph 
being read may quicken into life and activity, the 
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latent seed lying dormant in some human soul. The 
Christian Advocate of New York says: 

physician who does not lay claim to literary 

genius wrote a simple article on Toys which was 
published in a periodical. It fell under the eye of a 
wealthy young lady who, up to that time, had never 
discovered that there was anything for her to do. 
That article awakened her to see that she could 
minister to the poor children of the city. She set 
about the work first by dressing beautiful dolls and 
carrying them to sick and poor children, and filled 
with sunshine many homes which had always been 
filled with shadows." 

The query "Where's your faith?" addressed to 
me by a layman, gave me a clearer apprehension of 
the meaning of "faith" than I ever had before. I 
understood then Ihs^t faith is a iking to be exercised. 
And from the four monosyllables composing the 
question and spoken in a private conversation at a 
time when my Spirits were drooping, I learned a 
useful lesson which I have never forgotten. The 
reason is clear. It is this: My mind just then was 
in a proper condition to grasp the true meaning. 

Some years ago I requested Rosa Warren to com- 
pose the music for some verses. She replied: 

**I dare not attempt it. I have never done any such 
thing." 

But she finally yielded to my persuasions. When 
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handing me the paper with the notes, she said: 
**I found it easier to do than I had anticipated." 

Colton says that "hills * * * in the journey of 
life appear great at a distance, but when we approach 
them we find that they are far less insurmountable 
than we had conceived." Rosa's compliance with 
my request was perhaps a means of discovering to 
herself that she possesses a talent of which she had 




Native Island Family. 

never dreamed and which she may yet improve and 
increase. 

Before me looms up a vista, extending backward 
three decades. Comparing life in Utilla now with 
it then, the writer sees the marks of steps upward to 
a higher civilization, and making allowance for 
certain exceptions, many of the islanders are today 
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better dressed, better housed, and better informed, 
than were those of that time. This shows that the 
people have lofty aspirations, it shows also that in- 
creased_demands have brought increased supplies. 

Many of the islanders have shown themselves to 
be superior to circumstances. Planning wisely and 
moving cautiously, they have succeeded in spite of 
obstacles and difficulties. With them, ^'Life is real! 
Life is earnest!" an4 they have thus won for them- 
selves the esteem of every right-minded person. I 
might venture to mention two or three of them. 

Samuel Warren, one of our foremost young men, 
is a prosperous merchant at El Porvenir. When 
quite a young man he creditably filled the responsible 
position of supercargo on the Schooner F. B. Miller. 
He was afterwards given the management of a large 
business at Ruatan, and finally he started business 
at £1 Porvenir. Ebert Wood, a self-taught carpen- 
ter, has pushed himself to the front in his trade. He* 
is employed by Messrs. Vaccaro Bros. & Co., as one^ 
of their foremen at Salado. Another rising young 
man is Walter Rose. He faithfully served his em- 
ployers. His promotion followed. And he is now 
in charge of the commercial establishment of Cooper 
& Rose at Coxen Hole, Ruatan, These are but 
types of our capable young men. 

That a bright future awaits the island, is confident- 
ly believed by some of the islanders. Just in what 
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way the future will unfold, none can predict. But 
how we do long for the happy day to dawn! 

On the other hand, some of onr friends entertain 
great fears coDcerning the comfort of thex^ming- 
generations. T hey arg ue tbat the small proportion 
of good land jn the isla nd is insufficient to suppo rt 

from its produce a considerable population and that 
the latter is rapidly increasing. What then will th e 
people do for livelihoods? 

"This is a serious question, and it cannot be 
lightly set aside. For even now many of our people 
are forced to make gigantic struggles to get a scanty 
living. Roughly speaking, our dollar*-the Sol— is 
worth forty cents in good money. For obvious rea- 
sons supplies are dear. So that our dollar only has 
the purchasing power here, that say twenty-five or 
thirty cents would have in the United States. 

Yet I see no real cause for fear. Our population 
at present numbers less than fifty persons to the 
.square mile, which should not be alarming. More- 
over, there is ample room on the continent for our 
surplus population. 

The future, however, is not ours. Let us rather 
do our best now — 

*'Like one blindfolded groping out his way, 
I will not try to touch beyond today, 

Since all the future is concealed from sight, 
I need but strive to make the next step right." 
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And doing this, we shall live in "the Past, the 
Present and the Future.'* 

One thing, however, appears certain: It is that 
most all of the coming generation will be obliged to 
depend upon manual labor for support. 

The better educated will, probably, succeed best in 
life. Athough experience has shown that, in these 
parts at least, many of very moderate attainments 
have grown rich and influential, while men of supe- 
rior education remain poor and in some measure de- 
pendent. A certain kind of knowledge is marketa- 
ble out here and for good value. Whereas, in those 
cases book-knowledge counts for little. However, 
we do not undervalue education. 

The prudent Utilla boy early begins to make 
money. He loves to work. He loves to make aud 
save money. He is a believer in the uplifting power 
of money. He seems to agree fully with the follow- 
ing from Addison: 

"A man who is furnished with arguments from the 
mint, will convince his antagonist much sooner, 
than* one who draws them from reaston or philosophy. 
Gold is a wonderful clearer of the understanding; it 
dissipates every doubt and scruple in an instant; ac- 
commodates ilsclt to the meanest capacities, silences 
the loud and clamorous, and brings over the most 
obstinate and inflexible." 

I know a Utilla boy — a iloble little fellow — of 
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twelve summers, who had one hundred dollars in 
Qioney of his own earnings. 

And this is perhaps one of many examples. This 
money-earning makes the lads self-reliant. 

From Dr. Buckley's editorial **Have You Begun 
to Save?** I have made the following extracts. 
After giving a most interesting account of the sav- 
ings banks ^*in the whole world," he says among 
other things : — 

"I would encourage every boy and girl to save 
money and put it in the savings banks. Let me tell 
you what will happen to it: If you should put your 
savings in the bank and leave them there, at the end 
of eighteen years, without your doing anything, at 
four per cent, they would be twice as much as you 
put in. 

'*I knew a young man," he says, '*who saved four 
hundred dollars a year. To some that does not seem 
very much, but he went on putting money in bank, 

and when thirty years had passed away he had a for- 
tune of thirty thousand dollars, saved in that way. 
Now you multiply thirty thousand dollars by four per 
cent, and it makes twelve hundred dollars a year for 
him to live on for the rest of his life; yet he never 
saved more than four hundred dollars a year, outside 
of what he got from the bank. 

**I knew another young man" continues the Doc- 
tor, "who spent more than four hundred dollars a 
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year for cigars, theater tickets, and other things of 
that kind, and he has been into the office of The 
Ckrisimn Aihocate wtYersX times to borrow money 
of me. 

** He is now about forty-five years old; he looks 
sixty-five, and is poor, drunken, and wretched. 

"If you do not save while you are young you are 
not likely ever to save." 

Here we have no savings banks. But the money 
might be invested in some interest-bearing manner. 
Or perhaps it could be deposited in the savings bank 
at Belize.* 

Our people feel grateful to all those who, after 
making proper allowance for our disadvantages, 

recognize in us whatever there is of worth. And, 
doubtless the charitable onlookers themselves ex- 
perience an inward satisfaction in their just apprecia- 
tion of our aspirations, our efforts, and our progress. 
For, as the poet has said : 

Who blesses others in his daily deeds, 
Will find the healing that his spirit needs, 
For every flower in others pathway strewn,^ 
Confers its fragrant beauty to our own. 

♦Before scndjn}!^ off to press, I have received a communication from Mr. 
W. J. Jones Secretarj'-Treasurer of the Pittsburg Bank for Savings. With 
reference to Banking by Mail he says : "We accept deposits at any time 
and in any amount from ii.no iip and pay interest thereon at the rate of 
Poor per cent per annum." To save postage several boys could remit in 
the same envelope. Address — The Pittsburgh Bank for Savings, Pittsbuty, 
Pa., U.S. A. I have atoo learned that the Bank of British Hondiuraa. 
limited, accepts deporita of ooe dollar up and pays three per cent Intercil 
par aminm. 
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In conclusion I must heartily congratulate my fel- 
low-islanders on the good strides they have made 
towards a better, higher, nobler existence. / fiave 
helped to fight the battle with them, J know what 
it is. And it is a comfort to believe — a source of 
strength to know — that oar God and Father in 
heaven will never fail us in the rightful struggle. 
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NOTE— When the British Governnient declared the Bay Is- 
lands a Kitish Colony the Governor of Jamaica was appointed 

its Governor, the Superintendent of British Honduras its 
Lieutenant fiovcrnor, and a presidinj^ magistrate was sent to 
administer the government of the Islands. In this book some- 
times both the superintendents of British Honduras and the 
presiding magistrates of the Bay Islands have been styled 
• ' Governors. * ' England evacnated the Islands in compliance 
w ith the tertna of the Clayton-Bnlwer treaty ^ which had been 
signed i n 1850 by Great ISritain and the uniteg states 01 
America. 

Lines of Steamers trading with Honduras and touching at 
Utilla to take on board pilots and fruit-inspectors, and to de- 
liver and receive the mails; The United Fruit Company, 
Vaccaro Brothers & Co. , Oteri Line. Offices at New Orleans 
and Ceiba. Passage $25.00 gold. 

Regular Service from Truxillo to Fort Cortez. 

The Honduras Government is, I understand, about to sigjn 
an agreement with Mr. George Haylock of Bonacco for a reg- 
ular weekly mail service between Truxillo and Puerto Cortez 
calling at Ceiba and Tela and including the Bay Islands. The 
service will be performed in Mr. Haylock s new gasoline 
steamboat Alva and will supply a much needed system of 
regular communication and of travel. The Alva_ was built 
and is owned and worked by Creoles of Bonac^. She is the 
first st eamer t hat was eve r built in Ho nduras. And is another 
proof of the enterprise of native Bay Islanders. I wish success 
to the owners. 
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Wherever the word "coast** is met with in this book it 
refers to the continent The term "coast** is never employed 
here in connection with the islands unless so specified. But 
in speaking of them we invariably say, on the north^side^ off 
the «aj/-«»tf/ along the sou(k»side etc of the particular island. 

The words "Bonacco" and "Honduranian" are of various 
orthography. I have seen the former spelled as follows by 
different authorities : Bonaco, Bonacco, Bonaca, Bonacca. In 
a letter from the British Minister at Guatemala some years ago 
the latter word was written ffamduranian: in a recent number 
of the Times^DnHocrat it was Hondurean, Dr. Qahne writes 
and prints it Honduranean* All these are exceptionally high 
authorities. We may fearlessly follow where they have trod. 

In these parts we never say "j^rove" in connection with 
"cocoanut grove. " But instead we say "cocoanut garden" 
or ' ' cocoanut walk. ' ' 
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